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POLITICAL  AND  SOCTAL. 
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THE  LAND  QUESTION. 

Mr  William  Fowler’s  motion  against  our  law  of  entail, 
apon  trhich  the  House  of  Commons  spent  some  four 
hoars  last  Tuesday,  came  on  for  discussion  at  a  fortunate 
time,  and  to  this  ciroamstance  must  be  attributed  some 
of  the  unlooked-for  vigour  with  which,  after  the  usual 
attempt  at  a  oonDtH)ut,  it  was  debated,  and  the  compara- 
tirely  satisfactory  result  of  the  division.  That  eighty- 
one  Liberal  votes  should  have  been  recorded  in  favour 
of  the  motion,  against  eighty-one  Tory  votes  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  it,  and  that  the  result  should  have  been  turned 
by  only  fifteen  independent  Liberals  and  seventeen 
sapporters  of  the  Government,  which,  according  to  Mr 
Gladstone’s  admission,  was  undecided  as  to  the  policy 
it  shoald  adopt,  is  matter  for  congratnlation.  The  farm- 
labonrers’  sti^e,  still  in  its  infancy,  evidently  had  much 
to  do  with  this  result ;  and,  as  the  farm-labourers’  strike  is 
pretty  sure  to  have  a  very  marked  effect  on  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  land  question  daring  the  next  twelve  months, 
we  may  hope  for  a  proportionate  advance  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  and  of  the  Cabinet  that 
meekly  follows  the  dictates  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  Mr  Fowler  ag;aiu  brings  forward  the  subject  next 
year. 

The  opponents  of  the  motion  had  some  g^nnd  of 
excuse  for  complaining  that  Mr  Fowler,  advocating 
limply  the  abolition  of  our  system  of  entail,  made  too 
much  use  of  the  argument  from  the  present  degraded 
position  of  our  ag^cnltural  classes.  Bnt  the  complaint 
really  went  to  prove,  not  that  Mr  Fowler’s  motion  was 
unasked  for,  bat  that  it  dealt  only  with  a  part,  and  not 
be  most  important  part,  of  the  question  at  issue.  If 
e  Conservatives  and  all  the  supporters  of  the  present 
system  of  land  tenure  were  wise,  they  would  jump  at 
sue  a  very  moderate  reform  as  Mr  Fowler  advocates, 
oping  by  its  help  to  check  the  far  more  revolntionary 
Movement  that  is  growing.  The  law  of  entail,  without 
^  proportionate  benefit — if  benefit  it  can  he 
^  landlords  in  whose  supposed  interest  it  is 

IB  mod,  w  a  fruitful  source  of  mischief,  and  of  more 
than  mischief,  to  the  other  classes  of  society. 

X  ^onld  not  materially  affect  the  landlords, 
verv  r1  1  influence  it  had  would  be  brought  about 
whereas  a  grievance  very  irksome  to  the  com¬ 
be  removed,  and  there  would 

^  ™^ch  willingness  to  wait  and  see  what 
Bnt  BO  would  result  from  the  change. 

Whigs  nor  Tories  are  disposed  to 

«»Mnemore  fimi  *"  ** 

Rer  of  loB*^  firmly ;  and  they  are,  accordingly,  m  dan- 

if  thev  ®11|  or,  at  any  rate,  very  much  more  than, 

It  i*  re  prudent,  they  would  be  at  all  likely  to  lose. 

Mid  the  P  °  ^1*  Pharaoh’s  heart  is  hardened, 

®ot  themselves  if  they  are 

to  makeKiM*  children  of  Israel,  whom  they  expect 

The  Enor^  without  gpving  them  straw. 

^Rinnincr^i*  public,  not  our  landed  aristocracy,  are 

•^fike.  Vn*  Bignificance  of  the  Warwickshire 

Mid-Entrlftn/i^  scorned  probable  that  this 

o  Agitation  would  subside  as  the  agitation  in 


the  northern  counties  subsided,  or  appeared  to  subside, 
about  a  month  ago.  Bnt  every  day  it  gains  fresh  vitality, 
and  every  day  its  radius  increases.  It  is  hardly  likely, 
just  yet,  to  extend  as  far  as  the  sonthem  counties, 
where  the  agrionltnral  classes  are  in  the  lowest  stag^ 
of  stagnation ;  bnt  it  seems  pretty  certain  to  gprow 
enongb,  and  over  a  sufficiently  large  area,  for  it  to  be 
not  only  formidable,  bnt  snccessful.  It  is  already  be¬ 
coming  a  foregone  conclnsion  that  the  farm-labourers* 
wages  will  be  raised,  in  the  mutinous  districts,  if  not 
all  over  the  country,  some  twenty  or  twenty -five  per 
cent.,  and,  if  this  point  is  gained,  it  will  only  be  used  as 
I  a  means  towards  a  further  rise.  The  hitherto  prepos¬ 
terous  assumption— that  the  farm-labourer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire — once  granted,  under  the  hitherto  unlooked-for 
pressure  of  a  farm-labourers’  rebellion,  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  the  agricultural  wage  must  reach  its  proper 
level,  as  the  wage  of  the  artisan  classes  has  already  done. 
One  result,  and  the  most  important  of  all  perhaps,  that 
may  be  looked  for  from  this  change  "will  be  the  social 
improvement  of  the  agricultural  classes,  their  increase 
in  domestic  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  decencies  of 
life,  leading,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  their  intellig^ence  and  in  the  working  power 
that  must  necessarily  ensue  from  their  physical  and 
intellectual  improvement.  But  to  this  we  need  only 
refer  to-day  in  a  single  sentence.  Another  result  is 
hardly  less  important.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
gain  in  working  power  from  this  improvement  in  tho 
labourer’s  wage,  it  will,  for  a  time  at  least,  cause  a  dead 
loss  of  money  to  some  one.  On  whom  is  the  loss  to  fall  ? 
On  the  farmer,  or  on  the  landlord  P  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  most  certainly  fall  on  the  landlord  ; 
and  if  tho  landlord  resists  the  farmer’s  claim  to  a^  re¬ 
adjustment  of  his  rent  in  accordance  with  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  his  profits,  we  may  anticipate  before  long 
a  farmers*  strike  as  well  as  a  labourers*  strike.  In  any 
case,  the  turmoil  that  has  began  in  Warwickshire  cannot 
fail  to  call  attention  to  the  position  of  the  farmer  as  a 
middleman  between— to  use  the  old  terms  that  are  still 
applicable — ^the  serf  and  the  baron,  and  thereby  to  the 
whole  state  of  our  present  land-laws.  We  anticipate 
much  good  from  tho  discussion  that  will  thus  be 
provoked. 

That  onr  land-laws  are  very  faulty  has  been  repeatedly 
argued  in  these  columns,  and,  we  believe,  is  pretty 
generally  admitted  by  all  who  give  any  thought  to  the 
subject.  Bnt  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
acceptance  of  an  opinion  in  the  abstract  and  its  adoption 
a  rule  of  vigorous  action;  and,  till  lately,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  diflficnlties  in  the  way  of  vigorous  action  were 
insuperable.  People  have  been  willing  to  look  upon 
landed  property  as,  before  everything^  else,  an  appur¬ 
tenance  of  the  arist^racy,  instead  of  insisting  that  it 
shall  he  exclusively  used  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
community  ;  and  this  in  spite  of  such  admissions  as 
those  made  by  Lord  DerW  and  Lord  Leicester,  that 
the  agricnltnral  produce  ot  the  country  is  barely  half 
what  it  ought  to  he,  and  might  he,  if  the  land  wero 
thoroughly  cultivated.  Th^  have  been  willing  to  oat 
dear  food  and  pay  excessive  rents  in  order  that  tho 
feudal  lord  may  levy  black-mail  upon  the  profits  of  tho 
farmer  or  the  house-owner.  They  have  been  willing 
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that  the  farm-laboarer  shall  be  kept  in  a  state  of  life  in 
which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  live  in  decency,  or  to 
gain  such  physical  nonrisbment  as  will  make  him  an 
eflScient  slave  ;  while  the  thought  of  properly  nourishing 
his  mind,  in  order  that  he  may  get  out  of  his  state  of 
slaveiy,  has  been  hardly  entertained  at  all.  But  now 
there  is  a  chance  that  this  almost  uniyersal  and 
altogether  disgraceful  apathy  of  the  middle  classes  will 
be  removed.  The  labourer  is  rebelling  against  his 
tyrants,  and,  though  we  find  that  at  present  he  is  being 
met  only  by  resistance  from  the  farmer,  who  is  imme¬ 
diately  above  him,  it  cannot  but  be  that  we  shall  soon 
see  the  farmer  and  the  labourer  in  league  against  the 
landowner.  This  new  war  need  not  be  a  very  long  or 
angry  one.  It  is  heartily  to  be  desired  that  it  may 
issue  in  a  revolution  of  the  most  momentous  nature,  but, 
if  the  combatants  are  wise,  it  may  be  a  bloodless 
revolution,  and  one  by  which  even  the  losers  may  really 
be  gainers.  There  ought  to  bo  no  wish  to  despoil  the 
rich  of  their  wealth,  even  if  it  has  been  ill-g^ten.  All 
that  ought  to  be  demanded  is  that  they  shall  have  no 
further  ill-gotten  additions  to  it.  If,  as  Lord  Derby  and 
Lord  Leicester  say,  the  produce  of  the  soil  can  be 
doubled,  the  half  that  better  land-laws  can  virtually 
create  will  suffice  for  the  classes  who  have  hitherto  been 
deprived  of  their  due.  Will  not  these  noblemen  and 
others  who  think  with  them  take  the  lead  in  the  reforma¬ 
tion  that  must  surely  be  brought  about,  and  that,  on 
their  own  showing,  can  bo  brought  about  so  easily? 
They  will  be  wise  if  they  do  so ;  for,  however  ornamental 
and  imposing  may  be  our  aristocratic  institutions,  and 
however  willing  our  phlegmatic  people  may  be  to  tolerate 
them,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  n(^  strong  enough  to 
stand  much  longer  against  the  progress  of  the  nation. 
They  must  move  with  it,  or  be  swept  aside  by  it. 


twelvemonth  ago  ?  a- 

The  Ministerialist  party  is  not  bomogeneous,  it  ig  tL 
very  reverse  of  homogeneous.  The  Sagastist8,\he  sun! 
porters  of  the  actual  Premier,  do  not  number  eighty  o  t 
of  the  whole  combination.  The  Unionists  are  130^ 
are  already  making  the  claim  that  Senor  Sagasta,  se^* 
that  his  wing  of  the  united  forces  is  so  much  the 
weaker,  should  yield  the  post  of  Premier  to  some. 
Unionist  representative — to^  Serrano,  for  instance  who 
still  remembers  when  he  enjoyed  the  distinction  oV  the 
Regency,  and  hardly  conceals  his  disdain  of  a  gub- 
ordinate  position.  If  Sa^astists  and  Unionists  choose 
to  fall  out  on  this  interwting  question,  what  bwomes  of 
the  Ministerialist  majority  ? 

But  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  means  by  which  the 
Ministerialists  have  purchased  their  petty  victory.  It 
is  impossible  to  accept  even  the  trifling  majority  of  the 
Government  as  any  real  index  to  the  feeling  of  the 
country.  Senor  Sagasta  has  taken  care  to  make  the- 
elections  a  mockery.  He  will  learn,  to  his  cost,  that  in  com¬ 
mitting  high  treason  against  the  people  he  has  sealed  the 
warrant  of  his  own  disgrace  and  discomfiture.  A  few  dijs 
ago  the  Tertidiaj  a  leadii^  Zorrillist  organ,  took  occasiox^ 
to  publish  a  document  in  illustration  of  the  Ministerial 
antecedents  of  the  Premier.  This  document  was  the 
code  of  instructions  which  at  the  elections  of  last  year 
was  despatched  by  Senor  Sag^ta,  at  that  time  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  to  the  provincial  authorities.  Only  four 
or  five  copies  of  the  precious  instrument  were  introsted 
to  as  many  reliable  messengers,  who  privately  com¬ 
municated  the  contents  to  the  intended  personages.  The 
Terhilia  asks  its  readers  to  conclude,  from  the  advice* 
which  Senor  Sagasta  gave  as  a  subordinate  member  of 
the  Serrano  Cabinet,  what  policy  he  was  likely  to  execute- 
on  his  own  behalf.  Ail  a  unique  instance  of  adminis¬ 
trative  sconndrelism,  it  may  be  well  to  reproduce  the 
gist  of  the  instructions.  Every  official  and  de¬ 
pendent,  civil  and  military,  was 


THE  SPANISH  ELECTIONS. 

The  Spanish  elections  are  past,  but  they  are  not 
ended.  The  fraud  and  violence,  the  daring  and  shame-  pendent,  civil  and  military,  was  to  be  compelled, 
less  violation  of  every  electoral  principle,  could  not  end  under  pain  of  dismissal,  to  vote  for  the  Govern- 
with  the  triumph  of  the  party  which  has  purchased  ment. 

success  by  such  means.  Senor  Sagasta  might  transmit  to  be  dissolved  by  force  if  neoessary. 
his  telegraphic  pajans  of  victory  while  the  truth  was  still  ing  officers  were  to  be  chosen  delusively  from  amoog 
unknown  or  half-known.  Time  could  not  fail  to  deal  him  the  partisans  of  Government.  The  voting  cards,  cedulas^ 
a  sharp  and  stern  contradiction.  It  is  already  ascertained  which  the  authorities  are  bound  to  supply,  and  the 
that  the  figures  of  the  Ministerial  statement  as  to  the  voters  bound  to  produce,  were,  as  far  as  possible,  only 
Ministerial  maiority  are  grossly  exaggerated.  It  is  not  to  be  forwarded  to  Government  voters,  so  that  the 
by  a  hundred  votes,  or  anything  approaching  to  a  electors  of  the  Opposition  might  be  disqualified  for  the 
hundred  votes,  that  the  nominees  of  tne  Government  time.  Gangs  of  roughs  were  to  be  employ^  and,  in 
exceed  the  United  Oppositions.  We  have  before  us  the  case  of  emergency,  to  be  assisted  by  the  police,  in  tbt 
names  of  the  new  representatives  in  every  district  of  waylaying  and  maltreatment  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Spain.  We  have  gone  over  the  list  with  care,  and  we  Government.  Where  an  Opposition  candidate  bad  be» 
can  find  no  trace  of  this  majority  of  a  hundred.  On  elected,  it  was  expected  that  the  local  authorities  wonld 
the  contrary,  it  is  doubtful  whether  out  of  the  total  be  able  to  produce  witnesses  to  swear  that  the  election 
number  of  305  deputies  all  the  illegality  and  terrorism  had  been  carried  by  bribery.  The  Teriulia  defies  Senor 
of  the  Ministry  has  been  able  to  procure  the  return  of  Sagasta  to  deny  the  despatch  of  these  infamous  orders, 
more  than  200  or  210  nominal  supporters.  The  Minis-  and  declares  that  before  a  court  of  justice  the  fullest 
terial  majority  thus  finds  itself  reduced  to  a  bare  dozen  proofs  will  be  forthcoming.  There  can  he  little  ^ubt 
or  score,  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  this  trifling  number  may  but  that  the  same  villanous  measures  which  played  w 
altogether  disappear  by  the  mere  eflTect  of  internal  important  a  part  last  year  have  been  pushed  to 
dissensions.  The  Cabinet  that  was  in  power  at  the  time  utmost  extent  at  the  elections  which  have  just  occurred, 
of  the  elections  to  the  Cortes  last  year  could  count  a  for  every  account  agrees  in  attributing  to  the  presen 
nominal  majority  over  all  the  fractions  of  the  Opposition  possessors  of  power  a  display  of  criminal  violence  an 
of  not  ten  or  twenty,  but  120  votes.  The  then  unbroken  fraud  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  unconstitn^ 
coalition  of  the  Unionists,  Progressists,  and  Democrats  tional  administrations.  ,  .  ^  'i: 

mustered  260  supporters  in  its  ranks,  while  Republicans  As  last  year,  so  in  the  present  year,  the  civil  and  mi 
and  Bourbonists  combined  fell  short  of  120  deputies,  tary  officials  have  been  marched  to  the  polls  to  reoo 
Notwithstanding  so  immense  a  nomerical  superiority,  their  votes  for  the  Government.  The  word  of 
that  Ministerial  coalition  bid  not  possessed  power  for  was  given  to  the  generals,  passed  down  through 
three  months,  the  Cortes  had  not  been  assembled  for  one  successive  grades,  and,  naturally,  but  seldom 
month,  before  the  rivalries  that  broke  out  in  the  bosom  But  though  the  votes  of  the  civil  and  military 
of  the  party  had  driven  the  Premier  and  the  Home  were  generally  found  subservient  to  Sagasta  s  dew^JJ 
Minister,  Serrano  and  Sagasta,  from  office,  and  made  there  were  exceptions  which  show  how  keenlj^h®  i  ^ 
the  combined  Oppositions  what  they  continued  to  be  to  the  freedom  of  election  was  felt  and  resentw 
down  to  the  dissolution  of  those  Cortes  in  January,  the  the  army.  At  Madrid,  for  instance,  the  Lieu  ^ 
supreme  arbiters  of  the  Parliamentary  situation.  Even  General  had  summoned  the  officers  of  the 
were  we  to  ignore  the  means  by  which  the  present  meeting,  where  they  were  informed  of  the  orders 
Unionist'Sagastist coalition  has  procured  its  majority  of  Minister  of  War  to  them  and  to  their  soldiers* 
a  dozen  votes,  is  there  nothing  in  the  very  constitution  cisethe  franchise  on  behalf  of  the  Ministerial  can 


Town  councils  suspected  of  opposition  were- 

The  return- 
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Some  of  the  officers  replied,  with  spirit,  that  they  did 
^understand  such  a  confusion  of  civil  and  military 
daliirations.  They  were,  however,  informed  that  they 
hid  heard  their  orders.  Thereupon  the  colonels  and 
officers  of  two  rejipments  of  engineers  set  the  example 
of  declaring  that  they  would  not  vote  at  all,  and  that 
they  would  allow  their  soldiers  to  vote  with  perfect 
frewom.  The  Gk)vemor  of  Madrid  then  intervened  with 
1  positive  order  to  vote.  The  colonels  and  officers  replied 
by  Msembling  their  troops  in  the  barrack-square,  and 
informing  them  of  the  indignity  which  had  been  offered 
^hom.  Fired  with  indignation,  the  soldiers  marched 
with  fierce  cries  to  the  voting  urns,  and  straightway 
voted  for  the  candidates  of  the  Opposition.  A  large 
body  of  the  artillery  battalion,  and  of  the  famous 
regiment  Del  Rey,  followed  the  initiative  of  the 
engineers.  With  regard  to  the  general  population,  the 
Government,  have  literally  fulfilled  the  most  scandalous 
regulations  of  the  Sagastist  circular.  The  municipality 
of  Granada  were  chased  out  of  doors  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  a  mock  municipality  of  governmental  no¬ 
minees  installed.  The  Governor  of  Fontevedra  imprisoned 
both  the  judge  and  the  alcalde  of  his  district.  We  could 
fill  columns  with  similar  instances.  Even  the  policy  of 
disqualifying  the  Opposition  electors  by  the  omission 
of  the  legal  cedulae  was  carried  out.  In  the  great  cities 
of  Seville,  Cadiz,  and  Malaga,  returning  thirty- three 
deputies,  not  one*fourth  of  the  electors  were  allowed  to 
vote,  and  the  candidates  of  the  Opposition  had  to  retire 
under  protest.  The  struggle  is  for  the  present  transferred 
to  the  Cortes.  If  the  Cortes  do  not  redress  the 
injuries  of  the  nation,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
nation  is  prepared  to  take  redress  into  its  own  hands. 

THE  BALLOT  BILL  IN  COMMITTEE. 

The  progress  of  the  Ballot  Bill  during  the  past  week, 
not  only  towards  completion,  but  also — what  is  far  more 
important — towards  perfection,  has  been  satisfactory. 
The  amendment,  brought  forward  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
to  extend  the  hours  of  polling  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m., 
though  not  carried,  resulted  in  a  substantial  victory  for 
the  member  for  Chelsea.  Of  course,  it  was  resisted  by 
the  Government ;  and,  equally  of  course,  they  adopted  the 
policy  shaped  for  them  by  the  House  with  all  that  seeming 
grudgingness  and  lack  of  grace  which  has  characterised 
their  proceedings  of  late.  Mr  Forster  resisted  Sir 
Charles  Dilke's  proposition  on  two  distinct  grounds : 
that  “  the  longer  hours  would  not  reduce  the  pressure 
on  the  polling  booths,  because  the  great  flood  of  voters 
came  at  the  last  hour  or  two,  whatever  they  might  be,” 
and  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  polling  should  not  be 
carried  on  in  the  dark.  The  first  of  these  arguments 
is  80  evidently  a  quibble  that  Mr  Forster  did  not 
seem  convinced  by  it  himself,  and  it  certainly  failed 
to  convince  a  tribunal  only  too  ready  to  decide 
a^inst  the  member  for  Chelsea.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
difficulties  which  are  created  by  voters  for  themselves, 
and  those  created  for  them  by  law,  stand  upon  quite  a 
different  footing.  That  Parliament  should  be  called 
upon  to  make  regulations  which  avowedly  throw  obstacles 
m  the  way  of  the  poorer  class  of  voters  exercising  the 
ranchise  because,  in  the  event  of  this  not  being  done, 
their  own  conduct  will  raise  the  same  obstacles — and 
18  by  a  Minister  who  was  lately  esteemed  a  Radical — 
i^markable.  Mr  Forster’s  second  objection, 
st  the  polling  should  close  before  dark,  though,  if  of 
sufficient  weight,  a  valid  objection  to  the  proposition 
°  House,  gave  no  support  to  the  provision  of 
e  Jiillj  that  **  the  time  appointed  for  the  election  shall 
such  two  hours,  between  the  hours  of  ten  in  the  fore- 

and  three  in  the  afternoon,  as  may  be  appointed 
^  e  looming  officer.”  The  result  was  that  the  Govem- 
an?  adopted  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  amendment, 

B'll  responsibility  of  embodying  it  in  the 

Doll\  however,  so  that  in  no  case  should  the 

as  T«  *  after  sunset.  This  compromise  is  perhaps 
could  be  expected,  and  will  be  a  great 
"n^vement  to  the  measnre. 

e  only  other  amendment  of  importance  bronght 


forward  on  Monday  night  was  that  of  Mr  Gregory, 
The  effect  of  that  amendment  would  have  been  to  bring 
the  form  of  ballot  back  to  what  the  Government 
had  proposed  two  years  ago,  and  which  is  well-known 
as  the  system  adopted  in  the  colony  of  Victoria.  As 
the  Bill  stands  at  present,  when  an  elector  has  voted  it 
is  impossible  for  anybody  to  say  which  -  is  his  ballot 
paper,  and,  accordingly,  to  tell  which  way  he  has  voted. 
If,  therefore,  a  voter  should  be  personated  early  in  the 
day,  and  the  voter  afterwards  should  ballot  for  himself, 
the  fraudulent  vote  could  not  be  struck  off  unless  the 
personator  and  the  way  in  which  he  had  voted  could 
be  discovered  by  altogether  independent  means.  This 
constitutes  the  great  danger  of  personation  incident  to- 
the  form  of  ballot  brought  forward  by  the  Government 
— a  danger  not  necessarily  resulting  from  secret  voting,- 
as  the  Victorian  ballot  is  altogether  free  from  it. 
A  still  more  potent  argument  in  favour  of  Mr 
Gregory’s  amendment  is  that  a  recoverable  ballot  is 
the  only  form  consistent  with  the  representation  of 
minorities.  In  any  rational  system  of  personal  repre^ 
sentation,  upon  the  death  or  resignation  of  a  member  of 
Parliament,  the  persons  entitled  to  vote  for  his  successor 
should  be  those  who  had  voted  for  the  late  member.  The 
system  upon  which  we  are  now  acting,  by  which,  when 
a  representative  elected  by  the  cumulative  vote  or  on  the 
“  three-cornered  ”  system  dies  or  resigns,  a  new  repre¬ 
sentative  is  elected,  not  by  those  who  had  voted  for  the 
old  one,  but  by  the  whole  of  the  voters  in  their  locality, 
is  unjust  and  absurd.  The  election  of  Baron  Rothschild 
to  Parliament,  for  the  city  of  London,  in  the  place  of 
Mr  Bell,  and  the  reeent  election  of  the  Rev.  Llewellyn 
Davies  to  the  London  School  Board,  in  the  place  of' 
Professor  Huxley,  are  signal  examples  of  this  injustice. 
In  any  system  oi  open  voting  the  real  constituency  of  a 
deceased  or  resigned  representative  can  easily  bo 
ascertained. 

In  the  ballot  system  of  Victoria  the  constituency  i» 
also  ascertainable,  and  that  without  violating  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  secret  voting.  Upon  a  vacancy  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  occurring,  those  who  voted  for  the  lato 
member  may  be  called  upon  to  elect  his  successor.  Such, 
voters  as  have  anything  to  fear  by  declaring  which  way 
they  had  voted  can  with  safety  leave  the  election  of  the 
new  representative  to  those  who  had  co-operated  with 
them  in  choosing  their  late  one,  and  who  have  no  reason 
to  shrink  from  publishing  it.  The  fact  of  those  who 
claim  to  vote  for  the  new  member  having  voted  for  the 
old  one  could  be  verified  by  reference  to  their  ballot 
papers  only,  by  a  properly  constituted  authority.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  these  advantages  will  ensure  the 
eventual  adoption  of  the  recoverable  ballot.  Whether  it 
should  be  adopted  now  is  a  more  difficult  question.  The 
conflicting  expediencies  are  very  evenly  balanced.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  Victorian  system  would  prevent  persona¬ 
tion  and  would  allow  of  full  justice  being  done  at  once 
to  local  minorities.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful ' 
whether  the  recoverability  of  the  vote  would  not  so  far 
diminish  the  confidence  of  the  more  dependent  class  of 
voters  in  its  secrecy  as  to  practically  defeat  the  object  of 
the  Bill.  We  acknowledge  to  having  very  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  deciding  between  these  conflicting  consi-  - 
derations ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  to  us  better 
to  endanger  some  small  portion  of  the  good  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  ballot  than  to  risk  the  growth  of  a  new 
evil  in  the  shape  of  personation,  and  to  put  a  temporary 
obstruction  in  the  way  of  minority  representation  by, 
making  secret  voting  seem  to  be  incompatible  with  it.. 

The  debate  of  Thursday  evening  was  chiefly  remarkabfo 
for  the  bold  stand  made  by  Mr  Gathome  Hardy  and  Lord 
John  Manners  for  the  right  of  the  elector  to  display  his 
ballot  paper  after  he  had  marked  it.  This  right  which, 
if  conceded,  would  utterly  destroy  the  value  of  tli<> 
ballot,  was  described  by  Mr  Hardy  as  involving  tho 
liberty  of  the  subject ;  and  the  Tory  rank-and-file 
eagerly  clutched  at  this  palpable  evasion  of  the  whole- 
spirit  of  the  Bill.  Mr  Sclater-Booth  quoted  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  intended  to  compel  an 
elector  to  conceal  how  he  had  voted,  and  he  and  others 
of  the  “  stupidest  party  ”  seemed  to  think  that  this  ini- 
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plied  that  the  voter  might  exhibit  his  ballot  paper  after 
filKng  it  up.  We  are  glad  that  the  decision  on  this 
question  has  been  postponed,  for  the  proposition  of  Mr 
Forster  to  impose  a  penalty  of  lOZ.  should  be  resisted  to 
the  utmost.  If  the  ballot  is  not  to  be  made  to  work  un¬ 
equally  in  favonr  of  rich  men,  electoral  fraud  and 
corruption  must  be  punished  by  imprisonment  and  not 
by  fine,  and  the  wealthy  instigators  to  crime  must  not 
bo  shielded  while  a  mock  vengeance  is  wreaked  on  their 
instruments. 


of  intensity  incomprehensible  to  us,  all  pryin?  into  V 
private  affairs.  For  untold  generations  he  has  been  K 
jected  to  a  grinding  tyranny,  and  heartlessly  plnnd^ 
on  all  imaginable  pretences.  He  has  learnt  the  n^ 
accordingly,  of  hiding  his  circumstances  as  much  as  ^ 
sible  from  the  world,  and  he  can  conceive  of  no  mot* 
unless  it  be  an  unworthy  one,  for  asking  an  aceolTi 
of  them  from  him.  Therefore  it  is  that,  as  Mr  Lai**^ 
has  told  us,  he  will  actually  commit  suicide  rather  than 
furnish  the  information  demanded  by  the  retumin 
officer.  In  the  absence  of  such  information,  the  auUi^ 
rities  are  obliged  to  assess  him  themselves,  and  thus  the 
door  is  opened  to  all  sorts  of  abuses.  The  European 
officials  have  other  duties  to  attend  to,  and  even 
had  they  leisure,  they  are  devoid  of  that  intimate 
acquaint^ce  with  native  habits  which  would  enable 
them  to  make  an  assessment  with  some  approach 
to  justice;  they  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  delegate 
this  function  to  native  subordinates.  And  these 
men,  bred  up  in  the  deb^ing  and  corrupting  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  native  officialism,  have  but  one  olgect, 
to  amass  a  fortune.  With  this  in  view,  they  stop 
at  nothing  that  will  bring  them  in  a  bribe.  From 
all  these  causes  the  income-tax  is  sowing  far  and  wide 
I  through  the  land  a  spirit  of  disaffection  and  active 
hostility  to  British  rule.  K  any  reader  thinks  this 
language  exaggerated,  let  him  look  at  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts  from  a  report  on  the  working  of  the  income-tax 
in  Bengal,  lately  issued  by  the  Government  of  that 
province;  “The  more  I  see  of  the  actual  working  of 
Income-tax  Acts,*’  says  Mr  C.  H.  Campbell,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Presidency  Division,  “  the  more  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  utter  unsuitableness  in  every  respect  of 
the  tax  for  this  country ;  and  if  it  is  retained  at  all,  I 
earnestly  hope  it  may  be  a  very  low  one.  Since  the 
British  connection  with  India  began,  no  measure  has  ever 
been  introduced  which  caused  such  deep  dislike  to  our 
rule — to  use  a  mild  term — and  this,  I  can  safely  say,  is 
the  opinion  of  all  classes,  official  as  well  as  unofficial,  in 
this  division  ;  and  the  uncertainty  from  year  to  year  ot 
the  amount  of  the  tax,  and  the  haste  with  which  it  is 
assessed,  make  it  doubly  repulsive.’*  In  the  same 
spirit  Mr  H.  Hankey,  Officiating  Commissioner  of  the 
Chittagong  Division, ‘says :  “It  is  universally  un¬ 
popular,  and  has  been  the  source  of  considerable  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  has  provoked  more  or  less  discontent  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  tax  has  pressed  with  the  greatest 
severity  upon  the  poor  of  the  agricultural  classes.”  The 
last  extract  we  shall  make  sets  our  government  in  a  light 
in  which  we  are  not  accustomed  to  contemplate  it.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  find  our  agents  regarded  with  the  terror 
and  dismay  a  Mahratta  freebooter  of  old  might  have  in¬ 
spired.  An  officer  quoted  by  the  Officiating  Collector  of 
Moorshedabad  writes :  **  The  pitching  of  my  tent  at  any 
place  has  sent  consternation  into  neighbouring  villages. 

‘  There  is  an  officer  of  Government  come  down  among 
us,*  the  villagers  reason,  ‘  what  can  he  come  for  but  to 
tax  us  ?  They  have  hitherto  exempted  the  poor,  but  t^y 
will  now  tax  all  alike.*  As  the  deputy  collector  remarks, 
this  is  very  different  from  the  spirit  in  which  Goveiu- 
ment  officers  used  to  be  received  by  the  people  of  the 
interior.** 

Only  overmastering  necessity  could  excuse  the  retention 
of  a  tax  shown  to  be  crenerallv  so  hateful  as  thisi  an 


THE  INDIAN  BUDGET. 

The  Indian  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  this  year 
able  to  announce  a  handsome  surplus,  and  in  his  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  coming  year  also  he  calculates  on  a  slight 
excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure.  This  would  be 
cheering  news,  if  we  could  believe  that  it  indicates  an 
end  of  the  long  period  of  ever-recurring  deficits.  But 
when  we  call  to  mind  that  since  1834  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  able  to  keep  its  expenses  within  its  income 
in  only  about  one  year  in  every  three,  and  that  even  on 
these  rare  occasions  there  seems  ground  for  believing 
that  its  good  fortune  was  due  to  exceptional  and  tem¬ 
porary  causes,  we  fear  this  would  be  too  bright  a  view  to 
take  of  the  matter.  Nor  are  our  fears  in  this  direction 
diminished  when  we  learn  that,  notwithstanding  the 
widespread  discontent  created  by  it.  Sir  E.  Temple  does 
not  venture  to  dispense  wholly  with  the  income-tax.  Of 
course,  until  a  full  report  of  the  Budget  statement  is 
before  us  wo  cannot  form  an  adequate  opinion  of  the 
financial  condition  of  our  great  Eastern  Empire,  but  it 
seems  already  abundantly  clear  that  the  present  surplus  is 
due  to  the  income-tax.  The  Budget  debate  turned  entirely, 
wo  are  told,  on  the  retention  of  this  impost.  Sir  Richard 
Temple  stated  that  it  was  supported  by  the  Secretary  of 
Stato  for  India,  but  that  the  Government  was  not  decided 
whether  it  ought  to  be  permanent  or  not.  The  opposi¬ 
tion,  however,  was  strong ;  and,  after  a  warm  debate,  the 
farther  discussion  of  the  Bill  for  continuing  the  tax  was 
postponed  till  Tuesday  next,  in  the  hope  that  the  new 
Viceroy  may  in  the  meantime  arrive.  With  him,  there¬ 
fore,  will  rest  the  responsibility  of  determining  whether 
the  tax  is  to  be  retained  or  not,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  much  of  his  future  usefulness  in  India  will  depend 
upon  his  decision. 

Theoretically,  an  income-tax  is  the  least  objectionable 
of  imposts.  It  does  not  affect  industry,  except  in  the 
way  in  which  every  tax  must  affect  it,  by  reducing  the 
fund  from  which  savings  can  be  made.  It  does  not 
require  a  large  staff  of  collectors.  An  undue  proportion 
of  it,  therefore,  is  not  intercepted  on  its  way  to  the 
treasury.  And  it  admits  of  the  rich  being  assessed  in 
proportion  to  their  wealth.  On  this  last  account  par¬ 
ticularly  it  would  seem  at  first  sight  specially  adapted  to 
a  poor  country  like  India,  where  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  the  burthen  of  government  falls  upon  the  toil¬ 
ing  millions.  But  in  practice,  unfortunately,  all  these 
advantages  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  correspond¬ 
ing  drawbacks.  In  France,  though  M.  Thiers  has  .to 
raise  a  revenue  of  80,000,000?.  a  year,  and  though  he 
has  to  borrow,  in  addition,  a  larger  sum  than  any  Govern¬ 
ment  ever  before  asked  at  one  time,  and  needs  conse¬ 
quently  to  establish  his  credit  on  the  firmest  basis,  we 
have  yet  seen  him  shrink  from  imposing  an  income-tax, 
satisfied  that  the  French  people,with  all  their  submissions, 
would  not  endure  its  annoyances.  In  the  United  States, 
again,  anxious  as  the  people  are  to  set  an  example  to 
Europe  in  rapidly  paying  off  their  debt,  no  sooner  is  the 
submission  of  the  South  assured  than  they  demand  the 
abolition  of  the  income-tax.  And  even  among  ourselves, 
though  wo  may  fairly  claim  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  principles  of  taxation  better  than  the  inhabitants  of 
any  other  country,  complaints  against  the  inquisitorial, 
oppressive,  and  inequitable  nature  of  this  tax  are  loud 
and  incessant.  It  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  to  find  that 
in  India  it  is  exciting  widespread  and  dangerous  discon¬ 
tent.  The  Indian  is  essentially  a  Conservative.  He  will 
put  up  with  much  injustice  and  even  active  oppression, 
if  only  it  be  of  the  lund  to  which  he  is  used.  But  a 
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?  to  our  dvLty  to  the  people  of  India,  our  own 

interest  in  the  country  is  too  valuable  to  be 
for  the  want  of  a  competent  Chancellor  of  the 
5*  But  to  dispense  with  the  income-tax  at  pre- 

SXs  not  to^reqni^  much  abili^.  Sir  R 
Temple  proposes  to  reduce  at  this  year  to  one  per 
t  ana  to  exempt  all  incomes  below  a  thousand 
or  a  hundred  pounds  of  our  money 

Afe^ihis  rate  it  is  estimated  to  yield,  if  wc 
^member  rightly,  about  700,000Z.  sterling;  and  at 
them  is  a  su?plas  of  nearly  3M,000i.  expected,  there 
wonld  be -a  deficiency,  were  the  tax  abolished,  of  but 
little  more  than  400,000/.  Surely,  in  a  revenue  of  nearly 
50  000  000/.,  it  would  not  require  a  great  deal  of  clever- 
ue^  to  save’this  amount !  It  seems  indeed  an  act  o^ 
snicidal  folly  to  risk  an  insurrection  for  so  small  a  sum. 
But  we  will  not  do  Sir  R.  Temple  the  injustice  to  sup- 
pose  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  small  sum  it  will  yield 
tUt  he  proposes  to  continue  the  tax  this  year.  He  feels, 
uo  doubt,  that  if  once  he  gives  it  up,  it  would  scarcely 
be  possible  to  re-impose  it,  except  under  the  pressure  of 
the  last  necessity ;  and  he  therefore  proposes  to  make 
it  as  light  as  possible,  in  the  hope  that  the  people  may 
become  habituated  to  it,  and  gradually  come  to  look 
upon  it  with  less  hostile  eyes.  Before  this  consumma- 
can  come  about,  however,  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  they  will  become  altogether  alienated  from  British 
rule ;  and  that  is  a  result  the  British  public  are  not 
dii’posed  to  face  for  the  convenience  of  a  Finance 
Minister  who  cannot  effect  such  reductions  as  would 
enable  him  permanently  to  diminish  the  people’s  burden, 
or  devise  a  system  of  taxation  more  in  accordance 
with  Indian  traditions  and  with  justice  to  our  Indian 
subjects. 


LICENSING. 

Our  present  system  of  licensing  is  a  glorious  specimen 
of  the  uncertainty  of  English  law.  It  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  object  of  a  license  is  twofold ;  to  secure  a 
certain  sum  for  the  Excise,  and  to  create  a  guarantee 
that  the  holder  of  the  license  shall  conduct  his  business 
respectably.  Facts  make  this  theoiy  look  very  foolish, 
and  dispose  us  to  doubt  whether  our  whole  licensing 
system  is  not  a  gigantic  blunder.  Certainly  its  anoma¬ 
lies  are  beyond  all  endurance.  If  a  man  hires  a  room 
and  opens  it  for  dancing  and  singing,  it  is  a  music-hall, 
and  he  must  go  to  the  magistrates  for  a  license.  If  he 
opens  it  for  the  performance  of  plays,  it  is  a  theatre,  and 
he  most  go  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  If  his  room  be 
a  music-hall,  his  customers  may  eat  and  drink  and  smoke 
at  their  pleasure  while  they  watch  the  performance. 
If  it  be  a  theatre,  they  can  have  little  but  confec¬ 
tionery.  If  it  be  a  music-hall,  there  may  be  a  ballet 
or  selections  from  an  opera,  but  there  may  not  bo 
an  opera-bonffe,  or  a  scene  from  **  Hamlet.”  If  it  be 
a  theatre,  no  piece  may  bo  put  upon  the  stage  which 
has  not-  been  submitted  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s 
reader.  If  it  be  a  music-hall,  the  manager  is  sole  judge 
of  what  is  decent  or  indecent.  Here,  surely,  are  contra¬ 
dictions  enough.  But  let  us  take  another  instance.  Let 
M  suppose  the  same  rooms  to  be  opened  as  a  casino.  For 
this  a  license  is  required.  Let  us  suppose  them  to  be 
opened  as  a  **po8es  plastiques,**  or  as  an  anatomical 
muwum  of  the  most  disgusting  description,  or  as  a 
and  jury.’*  For  these  exhibitions  no  license  is 
I^t  ns  suppose  them  to  be  licensed  as  a  concert- 
Skiia  roust  be  closed  on  Sundays  and  Good  Friday, 
j  ^ ^  ®  sparring  booth,  and  they  may  be  open  day 
D  night  all  the  year  round.  Are  they  billiard-rooms  ? 
be  licensed,  and  must  close  at  certain  hours 
certain  days.  Are  they  a  coffee-shop  where 
play  dominoes  ?  No  rule  of  days  binds  them, 
en  we  consider  how  the  system  works,  our  wonder 
ye  more  increased.  The  Alhambra  is  refused  a  license 
rousic-hall.  Next  week  it  opens  as  a.  theatre, 
b-  18  closed  on  the  ground  that  it  was  frequented 

1^1  •  And  yet  there  is  a  casino  in  London 

c  IS  notoriously  a  rendezvous  for  loose  women,  and 


nothing  else — which  has  not,  as  had  Cremome,  a  shadow 
of  respectability  about  it — ^and  which  has  gone  on  for 
years  unmoles^.  Round  about  the  Haymarket  are  a 
number  of  soudtsant  oaf4s  and  restaurants,  upon  which  the 
police  wage  perpetual  war.  On  the  other  hand,  London 
literally  swarms  with  **  coffee-houses  ”  of  the  most  infa¬ 
mous  character,  the  only  remedy  against  which  is  in¬ 
dictment,  as  a  coffee-house,  if  only  it  supplies  no  coffee 
after  10  p.m.,  needs  no  license,  and  its  keeper  can  refuse 
admission  to  a  constable,  unless  ho  comes  with  a  warrant. 

At  licensing  sessions  the  confusion  of  the  whole  thing 
18  ludicrously  palpable.  Licenses  are  given  where  they 
clearly  ought  not  to  be  given,  and  refused  where  it  is 
equally  clear  that  they  ought  to  bo  granted.  There  are 
streets  in  London  where  every  other  house  is  a  public- 
house.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  proposed  to  open 
a  bar  at  the  Temple  Station,  the  request  is  refused  on 
the  g^und  that  there  is  already  sufficient  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  the  neighbourhood.  Indeed,  upon  what  principle 
the  magistrates  either  grant  a  license  or  refuse  it,  it  is 
altogether  impossible  to  tell.  The  whole  thing  is  the 
merest  matter  of  haphazard. 

How  to  doctor  our  present  system  of  licensing  into 
anything  at  all  like  working  order,  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see.  It  is  not,  however,  at  all  difficult  to 
see  by  what  general  considerations  any  attempt  at 
reform  should  be  guided.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  if  one  place  of  amusement  needs  a 
license  another  does.  It  would  be  best  that  a  license 
should  be  required  for  all  public  exhibitions  or  enter¬ 
tainments  whatever.  In  most  cases  the  application 
would  be  the  merest  matter  of  form.  It  would  hardly 
take  long  to  decide  whether  a  license  should  be  granted 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  or  to  the  Polytechnic,  or  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  a  clear  gain  in  every  way  to  be  able  to  refuse  a  license 
to  Hr  Kahn’s  loathsome  museum  or  to  Mr  Brookes’s 
equally  loathsome  exhibition  in  Leicester-square.  Nor 
can  any  really  valid  reason  be  given  why  one  kind  .of 
public  performance  should  need  a  license  and  not 
another.  The  license  in  each  case  brings  money 
to  the  Excise.  In  each  case  it,  pro  tanto,  se¬ 
cures  the  respectability  of  the  entertainment.  But 
it  is  not  only  with  public  places  of  amusement 
that  we  are  concerned.  We  have  also  to  do  with 
what  are  called  “refreshments.”  Here,  at  present, 
licenses  are  needed  only  for  spirituous  and  fermented 
liquors.  But  there  is  really  no  valid  reason  why  a  license 
should  not  be  taken  out  by  everybody,  down  even  to  a 
confectioner,  who  sells  food  or  drink  to  be  eaten  or  drunk 
upon  the  premises.  It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  such  a  proposal, 
and  to  ask  how  much  a  pastry-cook  must  pay  for  a  license 
to  allow  school-boys  to  eat  jam  tarts.  But  any  policeman 
knows  that  a  system  of  licensing  such  as  that  which  we 
propose  would  be  of  considerable  value,  and  could  give 
reasons  in  its  support,  which  will  probably  suggest  them¬ 
selves,  but  into  which  we  need  not  enter.  Because, 
however,  we  may  wish  to  require  a  license  for  all  places 
of  amusement  and  refreshment,  it  does  not,  on  that 
account,  follow  that  we  wish  to  limit  their  number.  The 
present  system  is  a  compromise  between  free  trade  and 
monopoly.  If  a  license  is  needed  for  a  new  music-hall 
or  a  new  public-house,  all  the  other  music-halls  and 
public-houses  in  the  neighbourhood  oppose  it.  There  is 
much  the  same  kind  of  fight  as  there  is  over  an  opposed 
private  Bill ;  and  the  issue  of  the  contest  is  almost  equally 
a  matter  of  luck.  All  this  is  as  absurd  as  it  can  well  be. 
The  number  of  theatres,  of  music-halls,  of  restaurants, 
of  public-houses,  of  coffee-houses,  can  very  easily  be  left 
to  supply  and  demand.  It  is  nothing  to  us  whether 
there  be  a  dozen  public-houses  in  Oxford-street,  or  a 
hundred  dozen,  os  long  as  no  one  of  the  dozen  is  a  public 
nuisance.  And  we  may  add  a  fiaot,  which  Mr  Bruce 
seems  to  have  forgotten,  that  free  trade  in  beer  will  do 
more  to  give  the  working  man  good  beer  than  will  any 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  adulteration ;  and  that 
free,  trade  in  amusements  may  possibly  do  something  to 
raise  the  present  standard  of  popular  taste. 

Having  thus  arranged  our  system  of  licenses,  all  that 
remains  is  to  constitute  the  licensing  authority.  A  brace 
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of  stipendiary  magistrates,  sitting  de  die  in  diem  in  open 
ooart,  could  lioense  the  whole  of  London.  Every  license 
should  be  renewed  on  the  day  on  which  it  was  first 
granted,  and  the  applicant  should  be  comjMlled  to  post  a 
notice  of  his  intenaed  application  upon  his  street  door. 
If  the  application  is  not  opposed,  the  license  ought  to 
be  granted  as  a  matter  of  coarse.  If  it  is  oppos^,  the 
•objectors  ought  to  be  heard  in  open  court,  and  evidence 
ought  to  be  taken  upon  each  side.  Furthermore,  it  would 
be  as  well  to  have  no  vexatious  general  rules,  but  to 
allow  each  license  to  have  its  own  stipulations  as  to 
hours  of  closing  and  other  details. 

It  has  been  very  wisely  said  that  the  whole  question  of 
licensing  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  police.  In  other 
words,  all  that  the  State  need  do,  or  is  called  upon  to 
do,  is  to  see  that  a  house  of  public  entertainment  is  not 
a  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  also,  we  may 
very  fairly  argue,  the  duty  of  the  State  to  suppress  a 
public  performance  which  is  beyond  all  doubt  of  a 
disgusting  and  demoralising  character,  even  although 
the  neighbours  may  not  choose  to  complain  of  it  as 
a.  nuisance.  But,  beyond  this  point,  its  functions  cease. 
And,  to  attain  this,  all  that  is  really  needed  is  free  trade 
in  licenses,  with  a  power  for  the  neighbours  to  object 
on  grounds  of  special  nuisance,  or  for  the  police  to 
object  on  the  more  general  grounds  of  public  morally. 

The  abolition  of  the  present  functions  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  of  the  Bench  in  licensing  session  is  no 
matter  for  national  regret.  The  only  question  really  at 
issue  is,  whether  an  arrangement  such  as  we  propose 
‘Would  trench  upon  the  liberties  of  the  nation.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  a  public  censorship  such  as  that  at 
present  exercised  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  over  the 
London  stage,  and  by  the  magistrates  over  public>houses, 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  system  in  which  the 
cnu8  probandi  is  thrown  upon  the  objector,  and  the  case  is 
beard  in  open  court.  What  we  in  effect  propose  to  do 
is  to  place  the  power  of  licensing,  not  in  the  hands  of 
the  Lord  Chaml^rlain,  nor  in  the  hands  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  but  to  make  it  over  bodily  to  the  Excise, 
to  whom  in  theory  it  belongs.  Nor  is  the  Excise  to  be 
constituted  a  censor  mormn.  This  the  public  must  be  for 
itself.  If  a  public-house  is  a  resort  of  thieves,  if  a  place 
of  amusement  too  flagrantly  transgresses  the  laws  of  de¬ 
cency,  the  initiative  in  its  suppression  ought  to  come  not 
from  any  central  authority,  but  from  the  neighbourhood, 
or  from  the  local  police*  The  difference  between  such  a 
system  and  a  Permissive  Bill  is  that  a  Permissive  Bill 
places  in  the  hands  of  the  nominal  majority  an  irrespon¬ 
sible  and  absolute  power,  which  a  small  and  energetic 
minority  can  work  for  their  own  purposes.  On  the 
contrary,  it  should  bo  for  the  State  to  decide  whether 
the  objections  of  the  minority  to  the  amusements  and 
refreshments  of  the  majority — or,  it  may  be,  of  the 
majority  to  the  amusements  and  refreshment  of  the 
minority — are  reasonable.  This  can  only  be  decided  by  a 
trial  in  open  court.  Subject  to  such  a  trial,  for  the 
bearing  of  which  a  skilled  and  permanent  stipendiary 
would  be  required,  perfect  free  trade  in  licensing  would 
be  the  best  of  all  possible  reforms.  Certain,  however, 
it  is  that  some  reform  is  urgently  needed.  The  present 
system  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  Licensing  sessions  are  the 
merest  parody, — half  chance  and  half  caprice.  And, 
beyond  the  profits  made  by  the  Excise,  we  should  be  as 
well  off  if  wo  abolished  all  licenses  whatever  and  allowed 
absolute  free  trade.  In  place  of  this  it  is  clear  that  we 
must  retain  licenses  as  a  source  of  revenue,  and  must 
allow  free  trade  subject  to  the  reasonable  limit  that  every 
neighbourhood  has  a  right  to  have  a  voice  in  its  own 
management.  A  bold  measure  such  as  this  would  put 


kind  of  catastrophe  that  overtook  ancient  sooietr 
not  overwhelm  the  political  organisations  of 
Europe.  There  are  no  hordes  of  barbarian  Qo^/™ 
Vandals  ready  to  pour  into  Europe,  and  overrun  it  with 
the  mere  force  of  numbers.  If  all  the  wild  tribes  rf 
Asia  and  Arabia  were  gathered  together,  they  would  he 
annihilated  with  a  few  rounds  from  troops  armed  wS 
the  Snider  or  Chassepot.  Russia,  from  which,  in  retmi^ 
of  the  vast  population  at  the  command  of  an  autecH^ 
most  is  to  be  feared,  will  itself  be  more 
conquered  by  the  industrial  regime  before  it  can  over¬ 
throw  the  older  nations  of  Europe.  Moreover,  civilisation 
in  the  nineteenth  century  does  not  hang,  as  it  did  for- 
merly,  by  a  single  thread.  The  conquest  of  Italy  by  the 
barbarians  was  not  merely  the  defeat  of  an  empire  •  it 
was  the  overthrow  of  a  civilisation.  But  now  if  France 
or  Spain,  or  any  member  of  the  European  nations,  were 
wiped  as  a  distinct  nationality  from  the  map  of  Europe 
the  loss  might  be  great,  but  it  would  not  alter  the  cQ 
racter  of  European  society.  Europe  would  not  lapse 
into  barbarism. 

Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  our  modem  civilisation 
is  altogether  exempt  from  a  danger  similai*  to  that  which 
destroyed  the  Roman  world.  When  the  armies  of  Rome 
passed  the  confines  of  Italy,  and  stretched  out  to  Britain 
on  one  side,  and  rested  on  the  Danube  on  the  other,  they 
found  themselves  confronted  by  alien  races  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  must  either  bend  those  stubborn 
barbarians  into  the  likeness  of  the  Roman  image,  or 
themselves  yield  to  the  barbarian  model.  The  Romans 
must  make  the  Celts  Romans,  or  the  Celts  would  make 
the  Romans  as  untutored  as  themselves.  The  question 
was  whether  the  Imperial  power  could  subdue  the  ba^ 
barians,  or  be  itself  swept  away  by  them.  The  con- 
troversy  was  long  and  protracted,  and  was  terminated 
by  the  exhaustion  of  the  civilised  populace,  and  the 
triumph  of  barbarian  numbers.  Our  position  is  so  fiiur 
different  that  our  enemies,  if  they  become  such,  will  bo 
those  of  our  own  household,  members  of  the  same 
country,  nominally  brethren  of  the  same  faith.  The 
history  of  the  Commune  in  Paris  reveals  possibilities 
that  we,  in  our  insular  self-confidence  and  proveibial 
shortsightedness,  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate.  ^  Onr 
working  classes,  it  may  be  said,  are  too  trustful  in  the 
wisdom  of  their  social  superiors,  ever  to  question  the 
existing  basis  of  society.  A  few  wild  and  infidel  revo* 
lutionary  demagogies  may  get  a  hearing  in  one  place,  or 
a  pelting  in  another,  but  in  neither  case  is  their  condoot 
of  the  smallest  importance,  for  the  great  heart  of  the 
people  (witness  the  Pomona  Gardens)  knows  in  whom 
it  can  trust.  It  may  be  as  well  to  admit  that  the  psrtj 
of  revolution  is  small ;  but  it  is  led  by  men  who  belike 
in  their  doctrines  with  the  same  ferocious,  unreasoning 
passion  as  has  hitherto  only  been  seen  among  religioM 
fanatics,  and  it  is  growing.  So  long  as  the  ship  » 
State  is  in  smooth  water,  a  little  discontent  among  s 
portion  of  the  crew  is  not  dangerous,  as  there  are  enoug 
hands  disengaged  to  put  down  a  rising. 
come,  and  the  advance  of  an  enemy  coincide  wiffi 
progress  of  disaffection,  and  it  is  an  even  chance  that 
issue  should  be  a  Socialistic  Republic. 

The  unanswerable  fact  upon  which  any  . 

socialistic  and  mushroom  theories  have  been  bu  t, 
that  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  pop 
is  so  bad  that  no  reasonable  man,  who  had  ever 
of  a  better,  could  be  content  with  it.  To 
account,  for  a  moment,  the  immense  nunaber  ®  j* 
skilled  labourers,  what  is  the  case  with  ordinary  , 
workmen  ?  Their  whole  life  is  simply  one  pro 
contest  for  the  mere  necessaries  of  existence 
dwellings  are  barely  adequate  as  regards 
modation  ;  they  are,  in  towns,  seldom  healthy  i  . 
food  is  just  about  sufficient  to  keep  them 
even  the  most  prudent  among  them  find  it  ^ 

to  lay  by  anything  for  a  rainy  day.  As  for  *  ® 
unskilled  workmen  and  agricultural  laboure 
unfit  for  any  civilised  being.  It  is  is  s® 


THE  BARBARIANS  WITHIN. 

To  almost  every  one  that  has  read  the  magnificent 
work  of  Gibbon  on  ‘The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,*  the  question  has  started  up,  whether  it  is 
possible  that  our  modern  industrial  civilisation  should 
^er  meet  the  fate  of  the  great  military  civilisation  of 
Rome.  Many  reasons  concur  to  show  that  the  particular 
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althongh  it  may  be  a  bad  master,  it  is  capable  of  being 
tamed  into  a  most  nsefal  servant  ?  ' 

We  need  hardly  say  that  for  the  solution  of  such  a 
problem  we  should  not  turn  to  the  heroes  of  the  pass* 
mg  moment,  to  those  “  saviours  of  society  **  that  can¬ 
not  save  themselves.  On  such  a  question,  more  light 
shines  from  a  certain  small  cottage  near  Avignon,  than 
ever  dwelt  in  the  Tuileries  or  Hotel  de  Ville.  The 
advantage  of  the  capitalist— of  the  man  who  has  over 
the  man  who  wants— rests  ultimately  upon  his  relative 
prudence ;  upon  the  prudence  that  keeps  and  does  not 
consume.  The  amount  of  his  advantage  is  measured 
by  the  smallness  of  the  capital  offered  in  the  market, 
and  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  it.  In  two  ways  the 
working  man  puts  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  capitalist : 
he  does  not  save  his  money,  and  he  makes  too  large  an 
addition  to  the  labour  market.  In  like  manner,  in  two 
ways  he  can  get  the  better  of  the  capitalist—by  co- 


tbe  same  nopeiew  w-j  ,  - - - V  a - 

fiJalism  of  the  upper  classes.  It  is  the  rooted  con- 

^ionof  nine-tenths  of  the  well-to-do  people  that  the 
Inmdition  of  the  working  man  is  not  susceptible  of  much 
t^oration,  and  that  for  those  who  desire  comfort  and 
lament  the  watchword  must  be,  Come  out  from  among 
Ihem  and  be  ye  separate.  This  is  the  secret  of  the 
competition  for  the  good  places  ;  and  working  men 
Ire  advised  to  save  a  little  money,  and  escape  from  their 
class.  Manual  labour  is  the  pit— the  Sodom  and 
^morrah,  out  of  which  all  education  and  refinement 
most  flee.  The  opposite  idea  is  d^eloped  ty  the  in- 
.oomparable  authoress  of  ‘  Felix  Holt,  the  Radical.* 
Felix  is  bom  in  the  working  class,  but  he  has  a  splendid 
.opportunity  of  escaping  and  leaping  at  once  into  the 
ranks  of  the  territorial  aristocracy ;  and  the  point  of  the 
book  is  to  show  his  self-abne^tion  in  refusing  to  go  out 
-of  his  own  class,  and  dedicating  his  powers  to  its  ele¬ 
vation.  This  was  heroic,  and,  therefore,  does  not  admit 

of  repetition.  ^ 

If  fatalism  and  despair  be  the  creed  entertained^  for 
the  working  man,  it  need  not  be  the  creed  entertained 
bv  him ;  and  if  apostles  preach  hope,  will  he  not  listen  ? 
Working  men  know  that  the  effort  to  rise  out  of  their 
own  class  is  very  severe,  and  impossible  except  for  the 
few ;  and  hence  the  preachers  of  rising  in  life  ’*  can 
hope  for  but  few  listeners,  and  those  only  among  inex¬ 
perienced  youths.  But  those  who  tell  the  working  men 
that  their  condition  is  indeed  desperate  unless  they 
help  themselves,  and  that  so  long  as  bankers  and 
capitalists  make  great  profits  they  can  receive  but 
small  wages,  have  at  all  events  a  plausible  case,  and 
may  reasonably  look  for  sympathy  from  the  general  body 
•of  working  men.  If  the  time  should  ever  come  when 
lessons  of  socialism  are  taken  to  heart  by  the  working 
classes,  what  could  the  plutocracy  and  aristocracy  depend 
upon  ?  The  standing  army  has  hitherto  been  the  solid 
foundation  of  their  power ;  but  in  modern  times  we  must 
count  on  the  wholesale  capture  of  armies  as  an  incident ' 
in  warfare.  That,  however,  is  not  the  chief  danger. 
When  the  hourgeoutie  of  Rome  began  to  feel  the  pressure 
of  the  barbamns,  they  bought  over  larro  numbers 
and  employed  them  against  the  enemy.  Hitherto  in 
Europe  the  same  policy  has  been  successful.  The  rich 
have  collected  their  recruits  from  the  poor,  and  have  by 
means  of  the  drilled  poor  kept  down  the  undrilled  poor. 
But  if  socialism  spreads  among  the  working  classes,  it 
cannot  be  kept  out  of  the  army,  which  will  then  become 
a  danger  instead  of  a  defence. 

The  truth  is,  in  this  warfare,  carnal  weapons  are  out 
cf  place.  If  the  enemy  was  outside,  and  met  by  a 
compact  body  of  citizens,  powder  and  shot  would  prob¬ 
ably  suffice.  But  the  enemy  is  within,  and  is  as  indis- 
^Dsable  as  it  ma^  become  dangerous  to  the  existence  of 
the  rich.  The  nch  and  the  poor  are  linked  by  an  in¬ 
divisible  bond.  Without  the  poor  there  would  bo  no 
nch;  ^though  without  the  rich  there  might  be  the 
Physical  force  is  with  the  poor,  and  by  sheer 
numbers  they  may  do  to  the  rich  what  the  barbarian 
ordM  did  for  Rome.  The  saviour  of  society  is  not 
apoleon :  a  coup  cT eiat  may  possibly  stave  off  revolution, 

Q  only  to  make  it  the  more  fierce  and  uncompromising 
w  en  it  comes.  They  that  live  by  the  sword  shall 
^nsh  by  the  sword.  Socialism  is  an  idea,  and  it  can 
tift^  ^  J^^^qumhed  by  a  better  idea.  The  only  correc- 
thA^  °  ^  truth,  of  error  is  enlightenment.  That 

working  man  must  bo  enormously 
better  be  accepted  by  all  statesmen  and 
^  cardinal  hinge  of  all  progress.  As 
sSen^  socialism,  it  must  be  demonstrated  that,  in  con- 
is  a  loading  bases  of  our  civilisation,  there 

^  ^hich  every  industrious  man  can  reach 
un  fliA  \*^^®P®*^^6nce.  If  the  old  ways  are  choked 
01  his  o  ®  rough-and-ready  way 

both  }»*r^?**  ^  enemy  is  capital — and  in  a  sense,  it  is 
to  his  enemy — he  must  be  taught  how 

hiend  from  it,  and  make  it  altogether  his 

Wstfim  L  makes  war  upon  capital :  is  there  no 

y  which  the  old  adage  may  be  made  good,  that, 


N 


I  '  ■  I . 
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diflnsing  knowledge  must  it  mainly  depend  whether  the 
pTogFCBs  of  society  IS  to  bo  nnbrolcen  from  bettor  to 
totter,  or  whether  fierce  volcanic  action  from  below  is 
to  break  up  and  destroy  the  ancient  landmarks  of 
society,  and  leave  it  to  fatnre  unlucky  generations  to 
find  a  new  way  to  social  prosperity  and  lasting  progress. 


a  poriion  oi  me  waste  lanas  lor  model  homes.  The  T* 
in  a  general  and  philosophical  kind  of  a  way  thinlM*H*** 
this  cannot  bo  done,  it  being  no  duty  of  th^  wh 
concerned  in  improvomenU  on  a  big  scale  to  consider  ST 
small  comforts  of  those  who  are  improved  awav  It 
to  philosophy  of  this  kind  that  BosmI  alluded  when^J*' 
wrote — In  spite  of  the  defeat  of  the  Oommnne,  the  dile 
which  the  Communists  put  to  society  remains’  entirelr*”^ 
answered.  Either  society  must  condescend  to  find  m 
to  make  our  lives  convenient  and  easy,  or  we  shall  dest^ 
society.*’  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow  has  aU  justice  and  all  10^^ 
sighted,  as  opposed  to  shortsighted,  wisdom  on  his  side  fn 
spite  of  the  tactics  of  the  gentlemen  who  so  sealouil 
pushed  on  the  Metropolitan  Streets  Improvement  Bill 
Tuesday  night.  None  the  less  the  -  terrible  fact  hat 
to  be  faced,  that  there  is  a  level  of  human  nature 
too  low  to  be  affected  even  by  such  means  as  im¬ 
proved  dwelling-houses.  The  incurable  pauper  who 
neither  endeavours  nor  wishes  to  better  himself  ’  is  as 
difficult  a  problem  for  the  legislator,  as  is  the  artisan  who 
endeavours  and  wishes  to  better  himself  and  is  choked  b? 
class  legislation  and  big  interests.  Model  lodging.houiM 
are  a  matter  which  affects  the  industrious  and  deserrinir 
poor  alone.  The  incurable  pauper  has  no  more  place  in  a 


very  interesting  one ;  and,  when  it  is  considered  how  much 
light  is  indirectly  thrown  by  it  on  the  probable  effect  of 
many  of  the  Socialistic  schemes  which  are  growing  in 
favour  with  a  section  of  the  working  classes,  the  time 
expended  on  the  discussion — though  it  ended  in  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  motion  ~ can  hardly  to  considered  wasted. 
It  appears  that  mat<*making,  being  comparatively  easily 
taught,  a  great  number  of  convicts  committed  to  gaol  for 
short  periods,  have  been  put  to  this  work.  As,  however, 
the  demand  for  mats  was  already  met  by  the  labour  of 
those  who  had  not  qualified  themselves  for  receiving  an 
industrial  education  at  State  expense  by  breaking  the  laws, 
a  market  had  to  be  forced  for  the  extra  supply.  Every 
one  of  the  speakers  on  Tuesday  last,  who  regarded  the  non* 
criminal  mat*makers  as  aggrieved,  seemed  to  think  that  the 
injury  done  to  their  proteges  was  brought  about  by  the 
prison^made  article  being  **  sold  at  a  price  scarcely  above 
the  value  of  the  material  used  in  the  process.”  But  a 
very  elementary  acquaintance  with  Political  Economy — 
which,  according  to  the  conception  of  many  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  might  be  described  as  the  science  of 
reconciling  oneself  to  the  misery  of  others — would  have 
taught  them  that  the  low  price,  so  far  as  it  is  a  fact,  was  only 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  increased  supply.  At  the 
price  which  ruled  before  the  manufacture  was  taken  up  by  the 
prison  authorities,  acertain  quantity  of  mats  were  in  demand, 
and  the  quantity  was  supplied.  When,  however,  this  supply 
had  been  largely  augmented  by  production  in  gaols,  the  price 
had  to  be  reduced  in  order  to  induce  an  increased  con¬ 
sumption.  The  only  way  in  which  the  fall  in  value  could 
be  avoided  would  have  been  by  the  supply  of  mats  made 
by  free  labour  being  diminished  to  the  same  extent  as  it 
was  increased  by  criminal  labour.  If  this  had  been  done, 
it  would  not  have  mattered  at  what  price  the  prison 
authorities  sold  their  mats  ;  for  the  price  of  an  article  is 
determined  by  the  cost  of  production  of  the  dearest  portion 
of  the  supply.  But,  in  either  case,  the  working  men 
would  have  been  injured.  We  hold  that  this  injury  is  a 
legitimate  grievance.  The  argument  of  the  Times  that 
the  mat-makers  have  no  just  cause  of  complaint  because 
the  result  does  not  **  differ  economically  from  a  reduction  in 
price  through  an  improvement  in  machinery,  or  through 
importations  from  some  market,  to  which  we  have,  for  the 
first  time,  obtained  access,  or  through  the  introduction  of 
cheap  labour  in  any  other  way,”  is  not  to  the  point.  If 
those  same  mat-makers  were  inoculated  with  small-pox  by 
order  of  Parliament,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  disease 
would  not  differ  in  character  from  small-pox  caught  in  the 
ordinary  way.  According  to  the  Times,  this  would  vindi¬ 
cate  the  action  of  Parliament  in  such  a  case.  Those  who 
have  not  that  meek  resignation  to  working-class  hardship 
which  is  characteristic  of  our  contemporary  will  be  able  to 
see  that  the  State  may  be  justly  called  to  account  for  evils 
which  are  the  direct  result  of  its  interference.  The  labour¬ 
ing  classes  have  been  hurt,  more  than  they  themselves 
know,  by  State  action  in  the  matter  of  the  Poor-law. 
It  will  be  well  if  the  comparatively  slight  harm  done  to 
them  by  means  of  the  gaol  should  call  their  attention  to 
the  very  serious  evil  accruing  to  them  in  connection  with 
the  workhouse. 


Mibacles  OB  Bazaabs  None  genuine  without  ihii 
label  ”  seems  to  hold  good  of  miracles  as  well  as  quack 
medicines.  The  Archbishop  of  Laval  has  just  issued  a 
pastoral  letter  giving  his  official  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  the  miracle  of  Pontmain.  He  therein  declares  that  in 
his  judgment  **  the  Immaculate  Virgin  Maty,  mother  of 
Qod,  appeared  on  the  17th  of  January,  1871,  to  Eugene 
Bartodette,  Joseph  Barbedette,  Fran9oise  Bicher,  and 
Jeanne-Marie  Lebass4,  in  the  hamlet  of  Pontmain.”  He 
reserves  to  himself  the  approbation  of  any  fofm  of  prayer 
or  pious  book  containing  a  narrative  of  the  miracle,  and 
forbids  anything  of  the  sort  being  published  without  his 
approval.  The  Archbishop  adds  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  expressed  to  him  on  all  sides,  it  is  his  intention 
to  erect  a  sanctuary  ”  in  honour  of  Mary  on  the  very 
ground  whereon  she  has  oondeacended  to  appear ;  ”  and  be 
expects  the  faithful  to  contribute  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  memorial.  This  device  for  obtaining  church-buildinf 
funds  makes  our  expedient  of  holding  bazaars  seem  singu¬ 
larly  tame.  But  it  must  to  a  satisfactory  reflection  to 
many  that  even  among  ourselves  the  love  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous  and  a  taste  for  bricks  and  mortar  go  hand  in  hand. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MB.  DISRAELI  ON  THE  CHCJBCH. 

Sir, — With  much  respect  for  Mr  Disraeli^s  geni^as»  J 
venture  to  think  that  tne  remarks  he  mi^e  at^Mancpgs^ 
upon  ecclesiastical  matters  are  open  to  considerable  cmi«^ 
Some  nineteen  centuries  ago,  ”  Livy  admires  the  wisdo 
Numa,  who  introduced  the  fear  of  the  gods,  as  a  mow 
cacious  means  of  controlling  an  ignorant  and  wfO 
populace,”  Similarly,  Mr  Disraeli  refers  with  •PP/^ 
the  sovereigns  and  statesmen  who  have  been  snxi  ^ 
connect  authority  with  reli^on — some  to 
power ;  some,  perhaps,  to  mitigate  ite  to 

much  to  ask  that  the  leaders  of  opinion  shouW 
commend  a  policy  for  the  dishonesty  of  which  ® 
necessity  can  no  longer  to  urged  ?  ^We  need  not 


OuB  Outcasts. — Side  by  side  with  improved  sanitary 
legislation  comes  the  question  of  improved  dwellings  for  the 
working  classes,  upon  which  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow  and 
Lord  Lyttelton  have  been  writing  some  very  clear  and  manly 
letters  to  the  Times,  Sir  Sidney  wants  to  see  in  all  Bills 
for  metropolitan  improvements  a  clause  inserted  reserving 
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but  briefly,  the  supernatural  element  in  Chriaiiauity, 
so  iusepamble  a  constituent  of  the  formularies  and 
dogmas  of  the  Church,  is  largely  rejected  by  the  best  intellect 
of  the  day.  This  fact  is  of  itself  suflicient  to  detract  con- 
siderabW  from  the  value  and  reality  of  the  Church,  regarded 
as  a  profession  of  the  national  faith ;  but  worse  remains  l^h  ind. 
There  are  clergymen  who  hold  these  advanced  views, — clergy¬ 
men  who  do  not  believe  that  a  revelation,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  word,  has  ever  taken  place  ;  but  who  re¬ 
main  at  their  posts,  desiring  to  lead  useful  lives,  and  justify¬ 
ing  themselves  to  themselves  by  contradicting  in  the  pulpit, 


r^ves  iffnorant  and  barbarous,  ana  our  governors,  there- 
eed  no  longer  resort  to  another  world  for  the  sanctions 
f7hrir  rule  If  they  continue  to  do  so,  they  awaken  the  sus- 
that  the  authority  they  desire  to  retain  is  opposed  to 
ffip  welfare  of  the  masses.  In  an  age.of  intelligence,  the 
^wer  that  deems  superstition  essential  to  its  preservation 

cannot  1 - 

llrDisraeh  prol 
the  clergy  ha  ve  i 

He  does  l  "  “ 
tion  arises 
l)een  carried  on 
than  in 


be  for  the  general  good. 

' '  .  o^sses  surprise  that  the  educational  labours  of 
not  everywhere  met  with  grateful  recognition, 
not  require  to  be  told  that  this  lack  of  apprecia- 
from  the  conviction  that  those  labours  have 
_j  in  the  interests  of  the  Church  rather 
the  interests  of  education.  The  clergy,  it  is 
true  have  shown  much  zeal  and  devotion  in  this  department, 
but  it  has  been  with  the  object  of  keeping  the  teaching  of  the 
country  in  their  own  hands  ;  their  motive  has  been  to  raise 
churchmen,  not  scholars.  A  rough  test  of  the  truth  of  this 
gtatement  fis  within  easy  reach  :  consider  with  what  degree 
of  enthusiasm  the  ordinary  clergyman  would  assist  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  education  of  our  children,  if  debarred  from  incul¬ 
cating  upon  them  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 

England.  .  .  . 

It  appears,  however,  that  in  respect  to  these  sentiments 
the  clergy  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  possess  Mr  Disraeli’s 
sympathy.  He  says,  “I  believe  myself  that  without  the 
recognition  of  a  superintending  Providence  in  the  affairs 
of  this  world  all  national  education  will  be  disastrous.”  In 
other  words,  a  good  secular  education  is  a  calamity.  I 
cannot  understand  a  man  of  Mr  Disraeli’s  ability,  culture,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  committing  himself  to  so  preposterous 
a  declaration.  For,  what  is  secular  education?  It  is  an 
education  that  endeavours  to  furnish  the  scholar  with  as  much 
useful  knowledge  respecting  himself  and  the  world  about 
Urn  as  is  suited  to  bis  position,  and  also  to  bring  his 
reasoning  powers  to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  possible, 
in  order  that  he  may  make  a  proper  use  of  the  knowledge 
imparted  to  him.  Being  thus  possessed  of  materials,  and  of 
an  instrument  fitted  to  d^  with  them,  the  scholar  is  left  by 
the  secularist  to  form  bis  own  opinions  upon  matters  theo¬ 
logical.  And  this  is  the  proceeding  which  Mr  Disraeli 
deems  disastrous !  He  appears  to  consider  that  to  acquaint 
a  child  with  the  facts  likely  to  be  useful  to  him  in  this  world, 
and  to  qualify  him  to  reason  correctly  concerning  those  facts, 
must  have  an  evil  effect,  unless  he  is  also  supplied  with  views 
cut  and  dried  respecting  the  religious  problems  about  which 
the  best  and  wisest  of  men  hold  opposite  opinions.  In  a 
word,  unless  definite  religious  convictions  can  be  imparted, 
let  our  children  be  ignorant  and  incapable,  rather  than 
intelligent  and  well-informed ! 

The  concluding  sentences  of  this 'portion  of  the  speech  call 
for  a  still  more  emphatic  protest. 

It  is,  at  first  sight,  cheering  to  be  told  by  a  representative 
of  English  Conservatism  that  the  Church  must  hefiomprehensive* 
But  the  cup  is  put  to  our  lips  only  for  us  to  fina  it  empty, 
Mr  Disraeli  immediately  tells  us  that  this  comprehensiveness 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  formularies 
and  the  l^lief  in  dogmas,”  and  he  goes  on  to  explain  why  he 
attaches  importance  to  formularies  and  dogmas — “  no  practical 


Church  as  a  mirror  and  fount  of  truth.  Yet  I  see  no  prospect 
that  the  views  they  hold  will  die  out.  On  the  contrary,  as 
the  influence  of  our  chief  thinkers  filters  down  to  the  level  of 
the  average  student,  they  will  probably  be  more  commonly 
and  more  clearly  entertained.  Thus,  if  the  Church  remains  as 
she  is,  the  existing  evils  will  increase.  If  men  of  wide  views 
remain  in  her,  she  will  daily  grow  a  larger  lie  ;  yet,  if  they 
desert  her  ,8he  will  daily  become  a  less  truthful  embodiment 
of  the  national  faith.  There  is  one  way,  one  way  only,  in 
which  her  national  character  and  her  honesty  can  be  alike 
preserved.  Permit  me  to  describe  it  in  the  words  of  a  letter 
that  appeared  in  the  Examiner  five  years  ago  :  “  There  is  one 
condition,  one  condition  alone,  on  which  a  National  Church 
can  enjoy  a  useful  and  permanent  existence  in  a  country 
which  recognises  the  principle  of  pyerfect  toleration  ;  namely 
this,  that  she  permits  the  same  liberty  of  thought  and 
expression  within  her  own  pale,  and  not  to  the  laity  only, 
but  to  her  ministers  as  well.  She  must  impose  no  theological 
tests,  direct  or  indirect.”  This,  sir,  if  I  may  pi'esume  to  differ 
from  Mr  Disraeli,  is  the  comprehensiveness  that  is  needed  to 
secure  to  the  Church  of  England  a  worthy  future ;  a  com¬ 
prehensiveness  that  will  dispense  alike  with  formulary  and 
dogma  ;  a  comprehensiveness  that  will  invite  men  of  various 
minds  into  the  Chui*ch’8  ranks,  requiring  only  of  her  minis¬ 
ters  that  they  should  be  diligent  in  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
faithful  in  giving  utterance  to  that  which  they  believe  to  be 
true. 

Mr.  Disraeli  holds  that  comprehensiveness  in  this  sense 
would  be  destructive  of  practical  religion  ;  that  practical 
religion  cannot  exist  without  formularies  and  belief  in 
dogmas.  The  lives  of  some  Theists  w'ould,  I  think,  point  to 
a  different  conclusion. 

And,  moreover,  there  is,  in  a  yet  remoter  region,  a  faith 
which,  uusustain^  by  formulary  or  dogma,  finds  repose  in 
the  thought  that  ^Hhro’  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose 
runs ;  ”  a  faith  which  finds  satisfaction  in  searching  fur  the 
laws  of  life  in  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  man,  believing 
that  in  obeying  those  laws,  we  fulfil,  to  the  best  of  our  present 
knowledge,  the  end  of  our  existence ;  a  faith  which  is  calm 
and  patient  in  its  ignorance,  though  not  content  with  it ;  a 
faith  which,  in  its  brighter  moments,  rejoices  in  the  hope — 
knowing  it  to  be  only  a  hope — that  it  may  some  day  be  “lost 
in  sight.” 

Might  not  a  practical  religion  live  and  do  well  in  the 
**  purer  air  ”  of  such  a  faith  as  this  ?  I  am,  &c.,  Y. 


THE  MABBIED  WOMEN’S  PBOPEBTT  ACT. 

Sir, — No  one  who  reads  the  article  in  last  week’s  Examiner 
on  “The  Married  Women’s  Property  Act  "can  doubt  that 
the  time  has  come  for  some  rational  and  comprehensive  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  subject,  and  for  getting  rid  of  the  barbarous 
common-law  maxim  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  evils  com¬ 
plained  of.  At  present,  not  only  is  the  law  characterised  by 
injustice  and  confusion,  but  it  seems  almost  os  if  it  had  been 
designed  to  foster  disputes  and  unhappiness  among  married 
peo|de,  and  to  demoralise  the  nation  at  large.  The  ever- 
crowded  Divorce  Court  is  the  favourite  resort  of  idlers  of  a 
certain  class,  and  its  reports  are  eagerly  looked  for  by  readers 
of  both  sexes.  Arrears  have  so  accumulated  in  this  favourite 
place  of  amusement  that  no  case  has  a  chance  of  ^iug  tried 
for  many  mouths,  perhaps  years,  after  its  institution,  and  to 
be  a  co-respondent,  or,  in  fashionable  slang,  a  “  co.,”  in  a 
divorce  case  is  now  rather  a  feather  in  a  man  s  cap,  especially 
if  he  has  to  make  his  way  in  the  army. 

People  seem  to  imagine  that  to  repudiate  old  Mother 
Blackstone’s  doctrine,  and  to  leave  to  a  woman  her  own  pro¬ 
perty  and  liability  for  her  own  debts,  would  in  soine  way  be 
attended  with  practical  difl&cultics  as  regards  dealings  with 
third  parties.  But  why  should  this  be  so  more  than  in  the 
case,  oecurrinflr  everv  day,  of  an  unmarried  brother  and 


proiessiou  of  faith  with  the  unlimited  enjoyment  of  private 
judgment  in  matters  spiritual  is  the  solution  of  the  most 
imcult  problem,  and  one  of  the  triumphs  of  civilisation.” 
ki  premature,  the  language  inappropriate.  This 

magnitude  of  which  overwhelms  Mr 
Israeli  8  imagination,  has  called  into  existence  a  problem 
•  than  any  it  professed  to  solve  ;  has  given  birth 
A  condition  of  things  which  threatens  to  confound  the 
0  sense  of  the  country,  and  to  make  of  the  Church  either 

^“^'[“^bhouse  of  SUte  superstitions  or  the  hotbed  of 
dishonesty  and  untruth. 

readers  think  my  language  strong,  let  them  en- 
onr  r  j  ®  circumstances  that  have  resulted  from 
bearing  private  judgment,”  and  their 

natinnfi  ite  present  form-^oi  the 

1^  .**'„  ^*  circumstances  are  these  :  The  “  irrefrag- 
DisrapH^'^’ i****^*®i*^‘^^®  evidence,”  with  which  Mr 
oonvipti/iw^^Jk  religion,  have  failed  to  carry 

not  Ull.  P  ^  “**“y  present  d»y.  I  do 

the  Ifvwrt  Ibe  great  majority  who  have  not  tested 

not  the  evidence— their  opinion,  either  way,  is 

affirm  tli.f  importance — but  I  do  not  hesitate  to 

a  lartr.  laymen  who  have  examined  the  matter 

irrefn(»i.Ki  u  Pf  opinion  that  the  Church’s  logic  is  not 
Die,  her  evidence  not  conclusive.  To  put  it  plainly 


/- 


r 
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allow  me  to  vindicate  mypelf,  by  quotation  from  tU 
itself,  from  the  charge  contained  in  the  following  S?' 

your  review  :  ^  F"««ge  from 

Now  there  are  two  courses  open  to  the  modem  student  •  i. 
respect  to  the  Bible  :  either  to  accept  it  as  literally  ininirl?  • 
which  case  he  must  accept  all  its  prodigies  and  miracleL*^  ^ 
regard  it  as  an  ordinary  book,  in  which  case  he  will  St 
confess  that  its  authenticity  is  so  dubious  that  not 
narratire  which  it  contains  can  be  accepted  as  sufficient 
that  the  erent  recorded  took  place.  Mr  Voysey,  unfortunat2i 
does  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other. 

That  I  have  repeatedly  and  most  emphatically  adopted  th 
latter  of  these  alternatives  in  the  very  volume  whi^ ^ 
have  criticised  will  be  seen  from  the  following  quotations  • 

(Page  120.)  Now  if  their  writinw  (alluding  to  the  authors  of  thn 
Gospels  and  the  Acts)  only  set  forth  ereuts  such  as  are  commonl^ 
even  rarely  occurring  amongst  ourselres,  but  at  all  erenu  actuifr 
occurring,  we  should  even  then  be  compelled  to  distrust  their  aeeu. 
racy ;  but  when,  in  addition  to  such  ordini^  matters  as  whether 
Jesus  was  crucified  on  a  Friday  or  on  a  Thurs^j,  whether 


some  of  the  incidents  of  the  husband’s  position  only,  leaving 
the  equally  hard  case  of  the  wife  for  another  occa^n. 

“  Persons  about  to  marry,”  who  will  not  take  Mr  PuMk  t 
advice,  can  hardly  be  too  often  reminded  that  any  husband, 
however  exempl^  and  inoflfensive  he  may  be,  is,  in  purse 
and  position,  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  his  wife  whenever  she 
may  choose,  by  way  of  a  little  sport  or  excitement,  to  set 
the  law  in  motion  against  him  ;  for,  as  you  justly  say,  how¬ 
ever  groundless  and  extravagant  the  proceedings  may  be,  the 
injured  husband  must  pay  the  costs  of  both  sides. 

I  know  of  a  case  in  which  a  wife  chose  to  employ  a  detective 
to  dog  her  husband’s  steps  whenever  he  set  foot  out  of  doors, 
in  the  hope  of  catching  him  tripping,  or  spying  out  some¬ 
thing  which  might  be  twisted  into  evidence  against  him ; 
and,  when  the  attempt  proved  futile,  her  man-of -law  coolly 
sent  in  the  detective’s  oill  to  the  husband,  and  tried  to 


__  _ _ _  (ill  to  the  husband,  and  tried  to 

frighten  him  into  paying  it  and  other  equally  insulting 
charges.  This  was  too  much,  however,  for  the  patient  or 
even  a  mild  and  long-suffering  old  gentleman,  and  he  resisted 
the  demand  ;  but  not  until  he  had  engaged  counsel  and 
attorney  to  battle  for  him  at  the  Divorce  Court  did  he  succeed 
in  getting  the  most  preposterous  of  the  charges  “  taxed  ”  off 
the  bill. 

To  show  how  the  power  to  issue  **  commissions  to  collect 
evidence  ”  is  abused,  I  could  instance  a  recent  case  in  which  a 
palpably  false  and  absurd  charge  had  been  brought  by  a  wife 
in  the  most  convenient  of  courts,  for  the  purposes  of  extortion 
only,  and  threats  of  commissions  to  sundry  antipodean 
places  were  held  out.  The  husband  offered,  in  o^er  solely 
to  avoid  the  frightful  expense  threatened,  to  admit  all  that 
the  commissions  seemed  intended  to  prove,  as  he  knew  he 
could  easily  establish  condonation  of  all  alleged  against  him, 
even  supposing  it  had  been  all  true.  But  he  was  told  that  he 
could  not  get  off  paying  costs  by  any  such  admission.  Nay, 
his  wife  could  not  even  be  askra  what  she  proposed  to  prove 
by  commissions.  It  was  enough  that  she  desired  them  to 
issue.  All  that  he  had  to  do  was  to  pay  a  few  thousand 
pounds  for  them  ;  and  all  he  had  to  console  him  was  the  pro¬ 
bability  that  when  the  day  of  judgment  came  (if  he  were  not 
ruined  before  then)  the  judge  would  graciously  extend  his 
commiseration  to  him,  and  express  regret  that  so  much  useless 
expense  had  been  incurred. 

If  I  had  more  time,  and  you,  sir,  more  space  to  spare,  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  a  few  such  cases  as  that  of 
“Jones  V.  Hunt,”  reported  in  the  Brighton  papers  of  11th 
February  last,  in  which  a  husband  had  to  pay  a  lac?maker’s 
little  bill  on  account  of  an  extrava^nt  wife  who  had  sepa¬ 
rated  from  him  and  gone  to  live  at  Brighton.  The  judge,  in 
ordering  him  to  pay,  *^said  he  had  no  doubt  defendant  was 
much  to  be  commiserated.  If  he  had  an  extravagant  wife,  it 
was  incumbent  upon  him,  when  he  became  aware  that  she  was 
in  Brighton,  to  have  put  an  advertisement  in  one  of  the 
Brighton  papers,  cautioning  the  tradespeople  not  to  give 
her  credit.” 

Also  cases  might  be  cited,  such  as  “  Philipson  v.  H^ter,”  as 
reported  on  Ist  February,  1870,  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Fleas.  Here  the  husband  had  been  adjudged  by  a  County 
Court  to  pay  for  many  non-necessaries,  including  about  20/. 
for  smoking  luxuries  ordered  by  the  wife  for  the  use  of  her 
paramour,  she  being  on  the  eve  of  eloping  with  him.  At  the 
same  time  she  had  a  separate  income. 

Another  notable  kind  of  case  was  reported  on  7th  Sep¬ 
tember,  1870,  in  the  Clerkenwell  Police  Court,  under  the 
humorous  heading  of  “  Elopement  Extraordinary.”  The 
wife,  having  an  intrigue  with  another  man,  helps  him  to  carry 
off  the  husband’s  property.  The  magistrate  rules  that  there 
was  no  felony,  and  blames  the  husband,  remarking  that  “  it 
was  strange  that  the  applicant  did  not  find  out  that  his  wife 
was  keeping  up  an  illicit  intercourse  with  the  defendant,  so  as 
to  prevent  his  taking  his  goods  away.”  What  would  be 
thought  of  a  magistrate  who  should  say,  “  It  is  strange  that 
the  complainant  did  not  know  that  the  prisoner  intended  to 
garotte  him,  or  rob  him  ;  it  is  the  man’s  own  fault  for  not 
taking  measures  to  prevent  the  other  garotting  or  robbing 
him  ?” 

Many  other  cases  might  be  cited  to  prove,  not  only  the 
injustice  and  misery  caused  by  the  present  law,  but  its  con¬ 
fusion  and  unce^inty,  which  are  such  that  no  lawyer  can 
venture  to  predict  how  any  case  will  end,  even  where  the 
facts  are  undisputed.  A  !l^yal  Commission  to  consider  the 
whole  subject  would,  perhaps,  be  the  most  satisfactory  mode 
of  procedure,  but  in  default  of  this  a  simple  repeal  of  the  old 
Hlackstonian  doctrine  and  a  return  to  the  principles  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  would  be  better  than  nothing. 

I  am,  &c..  One  who  feabs  Matbimont. 


Jesus  was  crucified  on  a  Friday  or  on  a  Tharsdav,  whether  the 
genealogies  of  Christ’s  lineage  from  David  in  Matthew  and  Luke 
can  be  reconciled  with  each  other,  or  either  of  them  with  Old 
Testament  records,  we  have  to  accept  tales  of  magic  and 
miracle  utterly  foreign  to  general  human  experience,  and  ia 
some  cases  purposely  puerile,  we  are  impelled  bv  the  verr  eon. 


some  cases  purposely  puerile,  we  are  impelled  by  the  very  con¬ 
stitution  of  our  own  minds  to  distrust  the  books  a  hundred  times 
more  than  now,  and  to  doubt  almost  whether  there  be  a  grain  of 
fact  at  the  bottom  of  so  much  palpable  fiction. 

(Page  122.)  In  spite  of  the  clouds  of  incredible  myth  in  which 
his  biography  has  been  shrouded. 

(Page  141.^  Of  his  actual  deeds  we  can  say  little  or  nothing,, 
because  haraly  a  single  benevolent  action  is  recorded  of  him 
which  is  not  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  mirade.  He  is  said  to- 
have  fed  the  hungry,  to  have  healed  the  sick,  restored  sight  to 
the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  reason  to  the  insane;  under  his 
magic  touch  the  lame  walked,  the  lepers  were  cleanse^  and  erea 
the  dead  restored  to  life.  We  can  only  dimly  imagine  that  he 
was  one  of  the  Therapents  of  the  age,  and  did  work  some  cures 
according  to  the  pathological  twilight  of  those  times.  More  than 
this  is  hopeless  conjecture,  as  every  act  of  his  benevolence  has 
been  shrouded  in  unbelievable  mytL 

(Page  124.)  If  it  should  appear  illogical  to  accept  one  part  and 
to  reject  another  part  of  these  gospel  narratives,  we  can  only 
meet  the  objector  by  saying  that  we  must  treat  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  exactly  as  we  should  treat  any  other  ancient  book  which 
professed  to  give  us  history,  and  yet  contained  much  that  wu 
fictitious. 

I  could  quote  more  still,  but  this  is  surely  sufficient  to> 
justify  me  in  asking  you  kindly  to  set  me  right  with  your 
readers. 

I  thank  vou  for  your  hint  to  avoid  unaccustomed 
armour.”  The  “  Lecture  on  the  Bible  ”  is  a  striking  and 
solitary  exception  to  my  general  teaching.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that,  if  your  views  and  those  which  I  represent 
are  ever  so  wide  asunder,  our  aim,  no  less  than  yours,  is  to 
discover  what  is  frae,  and  to  believe  that  and  nothing  else. 
The  only  claim  I  make  for  myself  is  that  I  am  a  lemmer, 
intent  only  on  getting  rid  of  my  own  ignorance,  and  willing 
to  embrace  every  truth  which  my  mind  is  capable  of  g^inn^^ 
without  any  misgiving  as  to  what  it  may  cost  or  whither  it- 
may  lead.  1  am,  Ac.,  Chablxs  Votsit. 


Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  your 
criticism  of  Mr  Vovsey’s  recently-published  volume  of  ser¬ 
mons  ?  You  take  objection  to  the  destnictive  nature  of  those 
discourses,  and  appear  to  think  that  the  preacher  would  do- 
better  service  by  constructive  teaching.  With  this  opinion  I 
entirely  disagree,  being  convinced  that  the  most  useful  woik 
a  religious  reformer  at  the  present  time  can  do  is  to 
sweep  away  the  theological  rubbish  that  lies  strewn  so  thicky 
in  the  path  of  human  progress.  Besides,  is  not  the  very  hue- 
of  the  series  a  description  of  the  class  of  sermons  tlut  msy 
be  expected  to  be  published  under  it  ?  With  his  sling  wd 
stone  Mr  Voysey  does  battle  with  the  mightygiant 
doxy.  This  you  term  “slaying  of  the  slain.  Would 
were !  ^0  believe  this  a  freethinker  must  bury  himselr 

amongst  his  own  little  though  fast  increasing  band,  and  fsn<^ 
that  all  the  world  is  with  them.  No  doubt  your  meamng  » 
that  the  doctrines  which  Mr  Voysey  attacks  have  been  logt- 
cally  slain  over  and  over  again,  which  he  would,  of  course^ 
agree  with.  But,  unfortunately,  orthodox  Christianity 
not  know  when  it  is  killed.  For  every  head  that^is  cut  on 
presents  two  new  ones  and  “  comes  up  smiling,”  as  “ 
the  worse  for  the  conflict  Perhaps,  like  the 
most  easily  be  destroyed  by  its  own  poison  ;  and^  cermuv 
Mr  Voysey  does  not  fail  to  make  use  of  that  in  hii  *tts»t 
He  is  using  it  when,  for  the  purposes  of  argument,  h® 
the  Gospel  narratives  of  the  life  of  Jesus  as  true,  wd 
from  proceeds  to  show  that  the  man-CJod  of  the 


MR  VOYSEY  S  SERMONS. 

Sir, — Considerifig  how  little  there  is  in  common  between 
your  work  and  mine,  I  think  your  criticism  of  my  fifth 
volume  exceedingly  generous.  I  must  ask  you,  however,  to 
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but  the  orthodox  Christ,  the  very  God  of  very 
„  J-  kSm«n  form  that  Trinitarians  assert  him  to  have  been. 
v^VoW,  in  effect,  says  to  the  orthodox,  »I  willtaie  your 
^  inspired  accounte  of  your  deity  as  true,  andwiU  show 
from  them  that  he  was  not  the  'perfect  exemplar*  you 
himto  have  been.”  He  then,  amongst  other  cnti- 
^^refers  to  Christ’s  neglect  of  family  ties  and  apparent 
t  of  either  love  or  respect  for  his  parents  as  unworthy  of 
rTimitation.  I  think  the  TOint  is  overstrained,  especiallv 
•th  retrard  to  the  narrative  of  the  scene  at  the  Cross,  in  which 
Tsm  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  tenderest  filial  love.  At 
i^same  time,  if  we  are  to  take  the  Gospels  as  giving  any 
clue  to  the  character  of  Jesus,  and  we  know  nothing  of  him 
from  any  other  source,  we  must  allow  that  he  made  light  of 
family  liection  and  family  duties.  He  was  eaten  up  with 
•eal  lor  his  work,  and,  like  most  other  zealots,  he  neglected 
many  of  the  common  duties  of  life.  Probably  possessed  with 
the  idea  of  universal  brotherhood,  he  thought  little  of  the 
more  restricted  family  ties.  The  "enthusiasm  of  humanitjr” 
that  possessed  him  embraced  all  mankind.  Yearning  with 
love  to^  the  special  claims  .of  some  may  have  seemed  irk¬ 
some  to  his  ardent  nature.  And,  besides,  he  had  little  in 
common  with  his  relatives,  who  appear  to  have  l^n  quite 
imable  to  understand,  and  still  less  to  appreciate,  him. 

One  point  1  have  n^lected  ^to  notice,  and  it  is  this.  The 
sermons  published  in  'The  Sling  and  the  Stone  ’  are  a  selec¬ 
tion  and  not  a  sample.  They  are  selected  especiallv  as  attacks 
upon  orthodox  theology,  and  as,  therefore,  suitable  to  '  The 
sling  and  the  Stone  *  series.  Other  sermons  are  more  con¬ 
structive  in  character.  But,  after  all,  Mr  Voysey  is  on  more 
common  ground  in  his  destruction  of  the  abominations  of 
the  prevalent  religion  than  he  is  when  attempting  to  recon¬ 
struct  ;  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  his  critics  will  fall  more 
foul  of  him  than  ever  when  he  drops  the  hammer  and  takes 
up  the  trowel.  The  Unitarians  already  think  he  has  gone 
too  far ;  and  the  Comtists  will  be  certain  to  complain  that 
he  does  not  go  far  enough.  A  "representative  man,”  who 
ii  expected  to  represent  diverse  opinions,  is  not  in  the  most 
enviable  of  positions.  1  am,  &c.,  W.  E.  B. 

[We  are  sorry  if,  from  the  few  opportunities  we  have  had 
of  nearing  Mr  Voysey ’s  lectures  at  St  George’s  Hall,  and 
from  the  selections  m^e  from  them  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
‘The  Sling  and  the  Stone,*  we '  have  formed  a  wrong  im¬ 
pression  of  the  general  nature  of  his  teaching  since  he  left 
the  Established  Church  ;  and  we  are  yet  more  sorry  that  he 
should  think  "  there  is  little  in  common  between  his  work 
and  ours.”  We  had  imagined  that  there  is  very  great  com¬ 
munity  between  us, — in  the  desire  to  attack  dogmatism  both 
in  the  Church  and  out  of  it,  and  to  induce  intelligent  people 
to  use  their  intelligence  in  the  discussion  of  religious  matters, 
if  in  nothing  else.  Our  only  important  complaint  against 
him  is,  that  he  pays  too  much  attention  to  denunciation  of 
orthodoxy  and  too  little  to  the  development  of  positive  and 
practical  opinions  in  his  hearers’  minds.  If  this  complaint  is 
ill-ground^,  we  gladly  withdraw  it. — Ed.  Ex.J 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 


A  further  rise  in  the  bank-rate  to  per  cent,  was 
decided  upon  on  Thursday,  and  produced  a  general  rise  in 
prices,  as  it  was  anticipated  in  some  quarters  that  the 
advance  would  be  as  much  as  1  per  cent.  The  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  increase  was  only  ^  per  cent,  tended  greatly 
to  remove  the  feeling  of  uncertainty — with  regard  to  the 
future^  of  the  money  market,  which,  together  with  the 
attention  occupied  by  the  fortnightly  settlement,  that 
tenimenced  on  Wednesday,  caused  heaviness  to  prevail 
unng  the  week.  315,000Z.  was  withdrawn  from  the 
K  A  Monday  for  export,  and  a  new  Russian  Loan  for 
>0M,000Z.  is  expected  to  ^  introduced  within  the  next 
6w  days.  The  announcement  that  the  French  Govern* 
ment  abandons  the  present  system  of  passports  caused  an 
If  P®r  cent,  in  South  Eastern  Stock. 
K  f  k  money  in  the  open  market  is  abundant, 

n  brokers  are  not  discounting  under  the  Bank  rate 
4  per  cent. 

^^glish  Funds,  Consols  have  fluctuated  daily,  but 
weet  being  an  advance  of  f  on  the 

opened  with  heaviness  at  the  beginning 
but,  owing  to  an  improvement  in  foreign  ex- 
...  fho  abundance  of  money,  rallied,  and  closed, 

longer  tendency. 

liiati  Shares  sustained  a  severe  fall  on  rea- 

OD,  produced  by  the  prospects  of  dearer  money  and 


the  closing  of  speculative  accounts,  but  the  settlement 
passed  over  without  difiSculty. 

The  return  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week 
ended  ^  the  10th  of  April  shows  that  the  amount  of 
notes  in  circulation  is  26,01 1,470Z.,  being  a  decrease  of 
10,565Z.,  and  the  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments  is 
21,500,304Z.,  a  decrease  of  858,102Z.  when  compared  with 
the  preceding  return.  The  proportion  of  reserye  to  lia¬ 
bilities  is  now  just  under  33  per  cent. 

•  Subscriptions  are  invited  by  the  Brazilian  Coffee  Estate- 
Company  (Limited)  for  20,000  shares  of  lOZ.  each,  part  of 
25,000  (of  which  5,000  fully  paid-up  will  be  taken  in  part 
payment  by  the  vendors),  to  purchase  and  work  coffee  and 
cotton  estates  in  Brazil  in  connection  with  an  important 
contract  with  the  Brazilian  Government.  The  New  London 
and  Brazilian  Bank  guarantees  upon  the  amount  paid  up 
on  the  share  capital  of  the  company  an  average  dividend 
of  not  less  than  7  per  cent,  per  annum  during  the  first 
three  years  from  the  date  of  allotment. 

'  A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Chillington  Iron 
Company  (Limited),  with  a  capital  of  350,000Z.,  in 
35,000  shares  of  lOZ.  each,  of  which  27,000  are  offered 
for  public  subscription.  The  company  has  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  working  the  Chillington 
Ironworks  and  Collieries  situated  in  South  Staffordshire. 
The  company  has  a  great  advantage  in  possessing  proper¬ 
ties  from  which  it  can  draw  its  own  supplies  of  coal  and 
ironstone. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Great  Western 
Telegraph  Company  (Limited),  with  a  capital  of 
1,350,000Z.  in  shares  of  20Z.,  to  connect  the  West  Indiea 
directly  both  with  New  York  and  England,  by  a  cable 
from  Land’s  End  to  Bermuda  and  thence  to  New  York,  and 
to  connect  also  Bermuda  with  St  Thomas,  thus  facilitating 
the  early  attainment  of  communication  with  Brazil. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 
Consols,  92 1  to  92|-. 

Foreign  Bonds  :  —  Argentine,  96J  to  96| ;  E^ptian  Seven’per 
Cents.,  viceroy,  92  to 93 ;  ditto  1868,  871  to  884 ;  ditto  Khedive,  77} 
to  77}  ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  97  J  to  98;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
5}  to  6 ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  68  to  68} ;  Peruvian  Six  per 
Cents.,  81}  to  81};  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  80}  to  30};  ditto 
Scrip,  1871,  30}  to  80} ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  53|  to  53}  ; 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  70|  to  71} ;  ditto,  1869,  60}  to  61 ; 
ditto,  1871,  77}  to  77}  ex  div. ;  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  78}  to 
74} ;  Peruvian  Scrip,  }  to  }  prem. 

English  Railway  Shares  : — Brighton,  82}  to  82} ;  Caledonian, 
115  to  115}  ex  div. ;  Great  Eastern,  52}  to  52}  ;  GreatWestem,110} 
to  110};  Great  Northern  “A,”  155  to  156;  London  and  North- 
Western,  150}  to  151 ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  26}  to  27 ; 
Metropolitan,  67  to  67};  ditto  District,  81  to  81};  Midland, 
144  to  144} ;  North  British,  64  to  64} ;  North-Eastern  Consols, 
170}  to  170} ;  Sheffield,  76  to  76} ;  South-Eastern,  99}  to  100  ; 
and  ditto  "  A,’*  77}  to  78}. 

Miscellaneous  Shares  : — Anglo-American  Telegraph,  115  to- 
117;  Anglo- Mediterranean  Telegr^h,  174  to  176;  British-Indian 
Telegraph,  10}  to  10} ;  ditto  Extension  Telegraph,  11}  to 
12  ;  China  Telegraph,  9  to  9}  ;  Falmouth  and  Malta,  Ilf  to  Ilf; 
French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  22}  to  22}  ;  Hudson’s  Bay,  lOf  to  10|  ; 
Indiarubbers,  43}  to  44};  Ottoman  Banks,  H}  to  14};  and 
Telegraph  Construction,  82  to  32}. 


TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION. 

The  usual  Returns  for  the  month  of  March,  and  the 
quarter  which  ended  with  it,  were  issued  early  in  the 
week.  From  these  it  appears  that  so  far  as  the  imports 
are  concerned  the  trade  of  the  country  has  increased  but 
little,  and  that  the  exports  have  decreased  somewhat  during 
the  month  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  one  of 
1871.  The  total  value  of  the  goods  imported  has  been 
27,543, 441Z.  instead  of  26,647,994Z.,  an  excess  of  895,447Z.^ 
— that  of  British  produce  and  manufacture  exported, 
19,965,568Z.  instead  of  20,074, 600Z.,  a  diminution  of 
109,032Z.  The  value  of  foreign  and  colonial  goods  re¬ 
exported  is  not  shown,  so  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  arrive 
at  an  exact  statement  of  the  net  value  retained  for  con¬ 
sumption.  It  is  apparent  that  so  short  a  period  as  one 
month  does  not  afford  safe  ground  for  comparison.  Adverse 
winds,  the  character  of  the  season,  whether  open  or  close, 
the  accidental  occurrence,  as  in  this  year,  of  a  holiday-time 
may  produce  a  considerable  fluctuation.  Accustomed  as 
we  have  been  of  late  to  uninterrupted  increases,  it  seems  as 
though  this  progression  has  been  checked,  and  it  may  be 
that  less  extended  transactions  are  being  engaged  in  ;  but 
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if  wo  carry  oar  observation  back  to  1870,  we  find  that  tbo 
present  year  maintains  a  marked  superiority.  Again,  for 
the  quarter  there  is  no  falling  off.  The  imports  are  valued 
at  86,196,8161.  instead  of  75,247,9771.,  or  10,948,8391. 
in  favour  of  the  present  year,  and  the  exports  at 
57,175,3641.  instead  of  46,431,4151.,  or  10,743,9491. ; 
together  showing  that  the  trading  operations  since  the 
commencement  of  the  year  exceed  those  of  last  year  by 
21,692,7881.,  rather  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole.  If 
we,  then,  compare  these  figures  with  those  for  1870, we  find  a 
atill  greater  excess,  or  a  growth  in  two  years,  in  the  imports 
from  56  to  86  millions,  and  in  exports  from  46  to  57 ; 
together  from  102  to  143  millions,  or  more  than  40  per 
cent.  It’  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  com¬ 
parison  of  value  alone  is  in  a  certain  sense  fallacious, 
i>ecause  a  rise  in  prices,  which  in  itself  is  by  no  means  a 
sign  of  prosperity,  but  often  of  adverse  conditions — such, 
for  instance,  as  when  a  bad  harvest  enhances  the  price  of 
bread,  or  a  failure  in  the  cotton  crop  renders  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  more  costly — will  materially  swell  the  account.  The 
tables  before  us  furnish  illustrations  of  this.  Nearly 
3,000,0001.  more  has  been  expended  this  year  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  different  kinds  of  corn,  which  is  certainly  no  national 
gain  ;  and  the  quantity  of  cotton  wool  imported  has  fallen 
from  5,318,511  cwt,  to  4,353,144,  whilst  the  value  has 
diminished  only  from  18,738,0151.  to  18,538,9171.,  so  that 
a  lessening  of  18  per  cent,  in  the  quantity  of  the  article 
received  has  only  lessened  the  money  paid  for  it  to  the 
extent  of  a  trifie  over  one  per  cent. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  transactions  daring 
the  quarter  in  the  principal  articles  on  which  a  duty  is 
payable : 

1871. 

Imported.  Re  exported.  Datypaid. 

Cocoa  -  lbs.  6,260,926  3,507,146  2,061,182  8, 224,289 
Coffee  -  „  28,602,895  36,269,607  8,493,106  62,232,602 
Currants  & 


Raisins  -ewts.  133,741 

Spirits  •  gals.  8,594,404 

Sugar  -ewts.  2,435,744 

Tea-  -  lbs.  68,184,828 

Tobacco  -  „  10,180,816 

Wine  -  gals.  4,158,834 


34,088  171,439  316,799 

660,462  2,244,796  18,187,699 

71,931  3,186.782  1,966,216 

8,088,431  31,607,268  98,809,239 
8,480,809  10,722,169  62,422,930 
361,802  3,868,202  13,867,643 


Cocoa  -  lbs. 

Coffee  -  „ 

Currants  & 
Raisins  -ewts. 
Spirits  -  gals. 

Sugar  -  ewts. 

Tea  -  -  lbs. 

Tobacco  -  „ 

Wire  -  gals. 


4,808,256 

82,913,810 

195,757 
3,423  947 
3,096,068 
61,413,646 
6,691,639 
4,667,871 


1872. 

1,254,541 

24,386,763 

21.389 

561,964 

82,411 

7,504,733 

3,598,141 

441,353 


1,939,318 

6,817,362 

168,059 

2,106,264 

3,243,651 

31,351,753 

10,923,662 

4,167.825 


8,231,040 

59,977,631 

371,844 

20,068,525 

1.840,546 

104,725,703 

64,423,783 

18,609,868 


In  the  values  of  the  British  goods  exported  there  is,  as 
before  stated,  a  largo  increase  on  the  quarter,  which  is  tole¬ 
rably  well  diffused  over  the  various  headings.  In  some 
few  there  is  a  decrease.  The  following  are  those  of  most 
importance : 


Alkali  .  .  £304,939 

Apparel  -  -  621,626 

Arms  and  Ammu¬ 
nition  -  -  1,111,635 

Beer  and  Ale  -  522,149 

Chemical  Pro¬ 
ducts  -  -  303,673 

Coal  and  Coke  -  1,106,157 
Copper  -  -  608,911 

Cotton  Yarn  -  3,164,712 
„  Manufac¬ 
tures  -  - 13,060,509 

Earthenware  -  316,122 

Haberdashery  -  1,339,005 
Hardware  -  -  716,225 

Iron  and  Steel  -  4,297,499 
Leather  Manufac¬ 
tures  -  -  849,236 

Linen  and  Jute 
Manufacinres  -  1,699,405 
Machinery  -  -  848,990 

Silk  Manufac¬ 
tures  -  -  617,562 

Telegraphic  Wire 
and  Apparatus  413,238 
Wool  and  Yarn  -  1,204,067 
„  Manufac- 


1873. 

£467,690 

694,167 

Increase. 

£162,651 

72,541 

Decreue. 

285,232 

647,980 

125,831 

826,408 

426,893 

1,643,816 

598,184 

4,069,461 

123,220 

637,659 

99,273 

904,749 

15,382,283 

403,010 

1,688.813 

1,046,199 

6,251,068 

2,316,774 

86,888 

249,208 

830,974 

1,953,569 

621,322 

227,913 

2,536,192 

1,571,029 

636.787 

722,039 

636,786 

119,224 

29,859 

1,868,890 

664,833 

388,379 

*  T>  “•  "  8.756,895  8,327,860  2,560,965 

The  Bullion  account  presents  a  remarkable  lessening  of 


the  quantities  which  must  be  remaining  in  the  country  * 
the  imports  have  diminished  and  the  exports  ineSawd 
there  having  been  imported  but  6,516,634/.  in  the 
quarter,  against  8,968,217/.  in  that  of  last  year  •  and  !  * 
ported  9,100,413/.,  against  4,738,549/. ;  showing  that  • 
have  received  less  by  3,451,683/.,  and  parted  wUi? 
4,361,864/.  more.  F  with 

From  the  accounts  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Shipninff 
we  learn  something  of  the  large  amount  of  tonnage  irtiich 
enters  and  clears  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdo  ^ 
There  were  in  the  month  of  March  :  ® 


Entranoes. 

1871.  1872. 

British  Vessels.  Tons  793,392  868,157 

Foreign  do.  „  329,665  469,336 


Cleanmooa 
1871,  1372 

^»228,723  1,177,479 
391,096  446,336 


1,123.057  1,337,493 
And  for  the  quarter — 

British  Vessels.  Tons  2,099,842  2,508,708 
Foreign  do.  „  779,166  1,079,096 


1,619,821  1,628,815 


2,763,408 

967,386 


8.104,904 

1,173,779 


2,878.998.  3,687,804  8,780,744  4.278688 
The  returns  from  whioh  the  foregoing  particolars  are 
taken  are  very  voluminous,  occupying  sixty-three  pages  of 
closely-printed  figures,  from  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
extract  such  items  of  information  as  may  convey  definite 
ideas  of  our  trade,  without  occupying  more  space  than  we 
can  spare.  They  specify  all  the  principal  artiolee  of  both 
import  and  export,  together  with,  in  many  cases,  the 
specific  countries  to  or  from  which  they  are  conveyed* 
and  altogether  give  astonishing  evidence  of  the  magni- 
tude  to  which  the  commerce  of  the  country  has  grown, 
and  especially  at  the  very  rapid  development  which  has 
taken  place  in  recent  years.  They  furnish  abnndant 
reason  for  satisfaction  that  our  own  country  should  have 
set  the  example  in  the  unfettered  adoption  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  free  trade,  and  prove  the  success  of  a  policy  that 
has  made  its  ports  the  dep6t8  from  which  our  Continental 
neighbours  draw  supplies  for  their  wants.  One  article  alone 
will  show  the  national  value  of  being  able  to  receive  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  those  supplies  of  food  which  we 
are  unable  to  produce  ourselves.  The  quantity  of 
wheat  and  fiour  imported  in  the  quarter  was  over  nine 
million  ewts.  The  whole  quantity  retained  for  home 
use  for  last  year  was  forty-three  millions.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  each  person  in  the  United  Kingdom  con¬ 
sumes  three  cwt.  of  wheat  in  the  course  of  the  year,  so 
that  we  have  foreign  supplies  to  the  extent  required  for 
feeding  a  population  of  fourteen  millions ;  and  the  question 
may  fairly  Iw  asked  of  our  Protectionist  friends,  if  there 
be  any  such  left,  how  would  it  have  been  possible  to  main¬ 
tain  our  people  but  for  the  establishment  of  free  trade  f 


THE  FRENCH  GALLERY. 

The  nineteenth  annual  exhibition  of  foreign  pictnres, 
now  on  view  at  the  French  Gallery,  probably  surpasses 
all  its  predecessors  in  general  excellence,  and^  is  not 
inferior  to  any  of  the  series  in  variety  and  intent. 
Remarkably  few  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  works  m 
this  collection  could  be  justly  characterised  as  common¬ 
place  ;  and,  although  it  comprises  no  painting  ^longing 
to  the  very  highest  order  of  art,  it  contains  msnv 
pictures  displaying  imaginative  power  combined  wit 
great  technical  skill.  It  is  a  collection  that  may  w 
inspected  with  keen  pleasnre  by  the  lover  of  art,  and 
from  which  our  connoisseurs  and  artists  may  derive 
valuable  instruction.  .  . 

The  most  celebrated  of  contemporary  continen 
painters  are  nearly  all  represented  here,  as  well  as 
who  are  rapidly  acquiring  a  European  reputation.  In 
latter  category  a  prominent,  if  not  the  foremMt 
must  be  given  to  the  young  Spanish  painter, 

Madrazo,  whose  bright,  spirited,  dramatic  picture. 

New  Song  **  (82),  is  one  of  tho  most  attr^tive  i 

the  cleverest  in  the  gallery.  In  a  luxuriously-fomi* 
boudoir,  where  every  article,  from  the  Persian  ^ 
the  floor  to  the  quaintly-ornamented  door-screen,  fro®  ^ 
Japanese  cabinet  against  the  richly -papered  wal  ^ 
dresses  and  costumes,  is  of  the  finest  quality  a® 
dazzling  colours,  a  party  consisting  of  two  ma 
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ring  girls,  and  a  bald-headed,  critical-loohi^ 
XX  in  spectacles,  whom  wp  take  to  be  the  entr^- 
3  assembled.  The  faces  of  the  matadors  and 
c^ls  are  vnl^r  and  unrefined,  and  form  a 
contrast  to  ttie  elegance  of  their  attire  and 
inga.  Their  manners  and  postures  are  as  free 


earnestly  praying  in  front  of  him,  barefoot  on 
threshold  of  a  mosque.  Passion,  elevated  and  the 
trolled,  pervades  the  picture.  In  “  The  Dispute  ”  two 
Arabs  are  wildly  quarrelling  with  an  Ethiopian  trader, 
who  is  hurling  back  defiance  on  them  with  his  glaring 
white  teeth  and  eyes,  the  turmoil  re-echoing  through  ihe 
forsaken  bazaar  behind  them,  but  not  touching  the  com¬ 
posure  of  the  beautifolly-painted  camel  munching  a  few 
stray  green  leaves  near  their  feet.  Repose  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  sentiment  of  M.  Gerome^s  other  two  pictures. 
The  majesty  and  grace  of  the  veiled  figure,  carrying  her 
naked  brown-skinned  boy  astride  on  her  shoulders  and 
betmng  a  basket  filled  with  oranges  before  her,  are  very 
striking  ;  and  the  chesnut-coloured  Arab-horse  is  per¬ 
fection  of  colour  and  drawing.  We  cannot  say  that  we 
greatly  admire  either  of  the  **  eastern  women,”  l^gn idly 


d  easy  as  n  they  were  in  a  low  wineshop,  instead  of  a 
ajmifi^nt  and  tasteful  s^oon.  The  central  figjure  is  a 
cMVLBttish  young  girl,  with  a  rounded,  democratic  qoae, 
dressed  in  a  low-bodied,  short-skirted  yellow  silk  gown, 
heavily  trimmed  with  lace,  who  has  seated  herself  on  a 
delicate  drawing-room  table,  as  if  it  were  a  bench,  and 
with  her  foot  resting  on  a  slender  lacquer-wprk  stool,  not 
intended  for  use,  is  singing  a  coquettish  song  in  a  highly- 
dramatic  style  and  accompanying  herself  on  the  guitar. 
Leaning  against  the  cabinet  stands  an  elderly  matador 
smoking  a  cigarette  in  an  ungracef^  "w^ay,  while  his 
middle-aged  companion  has  flung  himself  down  on  a 
chair  towards  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  is  pausing 
between  his  whiffs  in  order  the  better  to  follow  the 


greatly  admire  either  of  the 
taking  an  airing  on  the  steps  of  their  door;  but  this 
pic^re  also  bears  evident  marks  of  a  master's  hand.  H. 
Meissonier  is  represented  by  two  very  g^od  examples  of 
his  slyle,  “Vedette  de  Hussards  (1796),*’  (47)  painted 
in  1867,  and  a  small  panel  entitled  “  The  Standard 
Bearer”  (6  L),  painted  in  1862.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  the  qualities  of  this  famous  genre 
painter’s  work ;  but  the  last-mentioned  picture  may  be 
compared  with  M.  A.  Lesrel’s  “  Standard  Bearer”  (66),  a 
creditable  piece  of  minute  painting,  somewhat  stiff  in 
the  drapery,  to  bring  out  the  excellency  of  Meissonier 's 
touch.  “  The  Doubtful  Answer  ”  (79),  by  M.  F. 
Willems,  is  painted  in  a  broad  solid  sfyle,  and,  although 
the  attitudes  of  the  figures  in  “  The  Studio  Shrine”  (88), 
by  M.  J.  Agrassot,  are  somewhat  forced,  it  is  a  clever 
and  striking  picture. 

M.  A.  Schreyer’s  “Wallachian  Carriers”  (113),  a 
shaggy  team  of  twelve  stunted  horses  struggling  to  drag 
a  lumbering  covered  cart  out  of  a  rut,  is  the  best  of  the 
animal  picteres  in  the  s^ery,  and  it  is  very  fine  indeed. 
The  landscape  is  forcibly  painted,  under  a  breezy,  stormy 
aspect.  M.  Bnrnier’s  “  Family  Group  ”  (102),  a  cow, 
calf,  and  lassie  (acting  as  nurse),  under  a  mellow  after¬ 
noon  light,  has  a  nne  quiet  feeling  about  it.  M. 
Gierynski  exhibits  three  pictures,  the  freshest  and  most 
effective  being  “  Polish  Cavalry  ”  (96),  showing  a  body 
of  troops  levying  a  requisition  on  a  farm  in  the  grey, 
stormy  gloaming.  There  is  great  vigour  also  in  M.  W. 
Malecxi’s  “  Moving  to  the  mont*-  (161),  a  regiment  of 
foot  soldiers  marking  along  a  dusty  road  in  the  early 
twilight. 

M.  P.  J.  Clays  has  two  splendid  marine  pieces  in  the 
Exhibition,  “A  Calm  d^  on  the  Zuyder  Zee”  (21) 
being  particularly  fine.  Out  of  about  a  score  of  high- 
class  landscapes  we  must  specify  a  few  of  the  most  pte- 
minent,  beginning  with  M.  H.  Baisch’s  “  Sqdally 
Evening,  Bavaria”  (18),  which  possesses  merit  of  a 
lofty  description.  This  picture  represents  a  soalced 
roadway,  along  which  a  ccxt  and  dog  are  seen  wending 
their  way,  followed  by  a  woman  with  a  barrow.  On  the 
right  side  is  a  farm-steading  thickly  clustered  round 
and  sheltered  with  trees,  and  on  the  left  stretches  an 
open  flat  where  a  flock  of  geese  are  grubbing  in  the 
pools.  At  the  horizon  the  sky  is  broken  and  lighted  by 
the  newly-fallen  sun,  while  low  hanging  rain  clouds  are 
discharging  themselves  towards  the  foreground.  “A 


action  and  words  of  the  singer.  At  a  piano  near  the 
door  lounges  an  olive-complexioned  beauty  in  deep 
salmon-coloured  silk  and  rich  white  lace  shawl  and  head¬ 
dress  whose  expression  and  attitude  betoken  absorption 
in  and  almost  envious  admiration  of,  the  performance. 
It  is  a  hot  afternoon,  and  the  countenances  of  the  party- 
are  moist  with  perspiration.  Everything  is  glossy  and 
polished  and  reflects  the  light.  The  dazzle,  ana  the 
interaction  of  the  colours  on  each  other,  are  rendered 
with  marveljons  truth  and  power.  Signor  Madrazo  has 
reproduced  one  of  the  figures  from  this  picture  in  “  The 
Ci^rette  ”  (76),  which,  though  equally  powerful,  is  not 
so  fine  in  quality. 

Passing  to  M.  Munkacsy’a  “The  Time  of  War — 
Making  Lint  for  Hospitals  ”  (152),  on  the  opposite  wall, 
is  a  transition  from  gay,  light-hearted  comedy,  to  gloomy 
and  squalid  tragedy.  Around  a  rude,  narrow  table  in  a 
dimly-lighted,  miserable  room,  a  company  of  wretched- 
looking  peasant  women  and  a  deformed  young  man  are 
seated  tearing  lint,  their  labours  being  directed  by  a 
plump,  fair-haired  young  lady  in  black.  At  the  head  of 
the  table  a  wounded  soldier,  faint  with  pain,  reclining 
heavily  against  the  back  of  the  chair  on  which  he  is 
sitting,  looks  directly  towards  the  directress  pf  the 
group,  who  has  covert  her  face  with  her  hand  tio  hide 
the  eipotion  excited,  apparently,  by  the  recognition  of  a 
brother  or  lover  in  the  wasted  and  shattered  form 
before  her.  The  young  lady’s  agitation  has  beei^  ob¬ 
served  by  the  group,  and  the  effect  it  produces  on  the 
hardened  faces  is  very  powerfully  portrayed.  It  is  a 
sad  subject,  painted  with  unmitigated  severity.  The 
pathos  of  poverty  is  also  depicted  with  great  intensity 
by  M.  Josef  Israels,  in  “  The  Towing  Path  ”  (106),  a 
simple  but  exceedingly  effective  picture.  It  represents 
an  old  man  pulling  a  heavily-laden  barge  alopg  the  edge 
of  a  canal,  while  his'  wife,*  with  her  babe'  in  her  arms, 
stands  beside  the  tiller,  the  attitadus  of  bodi  indicating 
life-long,  unremitting,  monotonous  tojl  and  stolid  en- 
duranoe^.  The  landscape  is  in  harmony  witb  the  human 
sentiment.  The  Young  Sailor  ”  (116),  by  the  same 
artist,  is  a  pleasing  little’ picture. '  Professor  Knaus, 
of  Dusseldorr,  exhibits  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  young 
street  Arab,  “  He  lives  by  his  wits  ”  (8),  which  is 
justinct  with  life  and  character  and  exquisite  in  tone  ; 
prefer  the  half-length  likeness  of  the  same  boy. 
On  Mischief  bent  (08),  where  the  expression  of  the 
monte  and  eyes  is  still  more  cunning  and.  rogueish. 
M.  G.  Max’s  “  He  loves  me,  he  loves  me  not  ”  (54),  is 
.“dy  ®*^d  flatly  paint^,  but  the  stoiwis  admirably  con- 
wived,  and  the  colour  is  remarkably  delicate  and  chaste. 

**  beautiful,  and  pulsating  with  feeling ;  the 
picture  is  the  production  of  a  poet. 

.  M.  Gerome’s  four  illustrations  of  eastern  life  are  all 
impo^nt  works,  although  be  has  not  been  quite  so  suc- 
wssful  in  “  Eastern  Women ”  (177)  as  in  a  “Street 
pcene  in  Cairo  ”  (44), The  Dispute”  (56),  and  “  Prayer 
^the  Market-place  ”  (65).  In  the  latter  a  Koran 
^5^er,  dressed  m  an  apple-green  silken  robe — a  marvel 
wlou^is  seated  akimbo  in  an  elaborately-carved 
^g-desk,  while  a  file  of  devout  worshippers  are 


(12),  by  M.  Daubigny,  is  a  noh  autumnal 
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1872,”  Mr  J.  H.  Sampson,  wUoh  has  a  nreri^-. 
and  anthenticity  that  justify  the  exact  da£i 
in  its  title.  “The  Secret  Despatch”  (39) 

J.  Gow,  is  a  clever  costume  picture,  renresenS^^ 
Cardinal  and  an  Italian  knight  reading  andnmiJ*  ^ 
written  in  invisible  ink,  which  is  reveSin^ 
through  the  action  of  the  heat  from  a  brazier.  Thor^ 
character  in  Mr  W.  Bromley’s  “  Churchwarden’s  Pew  ” 
(24),  but  the  figures  lack  ease;  the  position  of  the 
sleeping  church  wa^en,  in  particular,  being  stiff  and  con¬ 
strained.  The  prim  village  belle  and  her  mother  are" 
however,  natural  and  cleverly  painted.  In  “The  Moon¬ 
light  Revel’*  (51),  and  in  a  picture  representing  a gronn 

of  nymphs  bathing  ^ 

At  the  bottom  of  the  chine 
Where  the  freshets  mingle  with  the  see,— 

(97),  Mr  A.  J.  Woolmer  dispkys  poetic  fancy  of  no 

mean  order — we  cannot  call  it  imagination _ and  hig 

mother-of-pearl  rocks  are  very  pretty  as  well  as  very 
unreal.  Of  their  kind  these  are  genuine  and  excellent 
works  of  art,  very  much  superior  to  the  same  artist’s 
rendering  of  actual  life  in  “  More  Light  ”  (301).  The 
portrait  of  “  Higashi  Fnshimi  No  Miya,  Prince  Imperial 
of  Jajmn  ”  (265),  by  Mr  J.  Edgar  Williams,  will  attract 
attention,  no  less  by  the  refined  and  tender  expression  of 
the  countenance,  and  the  merit  of  the  work,  than  hy 
the  curious  attire  and  peculiarly  absurd  hat  his  High¬ 
ness  wears.  There  is  much  promise  in  Mr  W.  H. 
Weatherhead’s  work,  and  especially  in  his  studies  from 
life.  ”  Reading  The  Will  **  (63)  is  but  a  studio  picture, 
although  a  very  good  one.  Mr  J.  Michie  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  contributor  to  this  gallery,  and  there  is  clever 
and  careful  work  both  in  his  “  Dean  Swift  receiving  a 
lesson  in  generosity  while  teaching  manners  ”  (396),  and 
in  “  Blam^  ”  (239),  but  the  peasant  boy  in  the  former, 
and  the  maid  in  the  latter,  look  like  players  rather  than 
real  members  of  their  class. 

Among  the  water-colour  drawings  of  merit,  Mr  J. 
J.  Bannatyne’s  “Ben  Cmachan  before  sunrise”  (613),Mr 
G.  S.  Walters’s  “  Sobevening  Boats  ^ing  off  to  a  wr^’’ 
(523),  and  Mr  H.  Macallum’s  “  Splicing  a  Grammat  ” 
(639),  deserve  special  mention.  Miss  Beresford's 


advancing  them ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  M. 
Corot’s  “Shades  of  Evening”  (58).  “An  Autumn 
Morning  in  Holland  ”  (163),  ly  M.  P.  Stotenbecker,  is 
a  rich  tmlight  effect,  with  a  group  of  patient  cows,  and 
M.  A.  Stademan’s  “  Moonlight,  Bavaria  ”  (149)  hw  a 
distinctive  character,  not  often  met  with  in  moonlight 
pictures. 

M.  Louis  Gallait’s  “Temptation  of  St  Anthony” 
(109),  painted  in  1849,  and  “  lent  by  her  Majestv  the 
Queen,^  forms  part  of  this  exhibition,  and  cannot  mil  to 
attract  attention.  We  observe  also  in  the  ^llerv  a 
picture  by  M.  E.  Fr5re,  “  The  Good  Housewife  ”  (40), 
paint^  in  that  artist’s  l^t  style,  and  dated  1853. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

If  quantity  were  a  true  criterion  of  the  success  of  an 
artistic  corporation,  we  should  have  to  congratulate  ^e 
Society  of  British  Artists  on  the  collection  now  on  view 
in  the  Suffolk-street  Gallery,  forming  their  forty-ninth 
annual  exhibition,  which  contains  nearly  nine  hundred 
oil  paintings,  water-colour  drawings,  and  pieces  of 
sculpture,  contributed  by  no  fewer  than  five  hundred 
artists.  But  as  the  vast  majority  of  these  works  are 
below  mediocrity,  and  very  few  of  them  possess  any 
decided  merit  or  even  mamfest  promise  of  future  ex¬ 
cellence,  the  enormous  bulk  of  the  exhibition  only  inten¬ 
sifies  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  which  so  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  productions  it  contains  individually  excite. 
The  Society  or  British  Artists  is  an  old-established  body, 
and  probably  its  command  of  customers  is  quite  as  ex¬ 
tensive  as  the  supply  of  pictures  with  which  it  is 
favoured,  but  it  is  dimcult  to  believe  that  it  will  long 
retain  its  prestige,  unless  the  standard  of  the  works 
admitted  to  its  annual  exhibitions  be  considerably  raised. 
Hackneyed  subjects,  treated  in  a  conventional  and 
stereotyped  manner,  form  the  staple  of  the  exhibition, 
and  the  pictures  that  do  not  answer  this  description  are 
so  few,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Mr  Watts’s  masterly 
portrait  (122),  so  slight  and  trifling,  that  they  would 
seem  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  g^allery  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  faults  and  deficiencies  of  the 
collection  into  prominent  relief.  Little  pleasure  or  profit 
could  be  g;ot  from  the  examination  of  the  mass  of  crude 
work  to  be  found  in  the  Suffolk-street  rooms,  and  we 
shall,  therefore,  confine  our  attention  to  the  small  per¬ 
centage  of  pictures  it  contains  that  possess  some  deg^ree 
of  interest  and  excellence. 

The  portrait  of  the  Recorder  of  London,  by  Mr  G.  F. 
Watts,  R.A.,  already  mentioned,  is  the  one  great  picture 
in  the  exhibition,  and  it  is  remarkably  fine.  Mr  Leighton, 
R.A.,  contribute  an  exquisitely-finished  sketch  in  oil  of 
“An  Arab  Gaf5,  Algiers”  (260),  a  deserted,  dreary 
cavern,  with  a  soiled  and  worn  door-way  of  some  archi- 
toctund  pretensions,  that  bears  the  marks  of  traffic  and 
bustle ;  and  a  nude  study  called  “  The  Captive  ”  (61), 
remarkable  for  the  restrained  vigour  of  its  colour  and 
expression.  A  pleasing  little  study  of  a  “  Girl  with 
terrier  puppy  ”  (62),  by  Sir  Francis  Grant,  P.R.A., 
seems  to  have  been  painted  at  a  time  when  Sir  IVancis 
was  under  the  influence  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  for  it 
has  much  of  the  ^nteel  refinement  that  characterises 
the  latter’s  portraits  of  children.  Among  the  contri¬ 
butions  by  members  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists, 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  is  Mr  H.  Moore’s  “  Evening 
— Coast  of  Normandy — Mussel  gatherers  retunung  ” 
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rt  of  Rocco,  and  Mdlle  Bauermeister  was  tolerably 
Efficient  as  Marcellina.  The  orchestral  arrangements, 
*nder  Sir  Michael  Costa’s  direction,  were  admirable. 

^  “  La  Sonnambnla  ”  was  produced  on  Tnesday  last, 
with  Mdlle  Marimon  as  Amina.  Mdlle  Marimon  has 
undoubted  powers  as  a  singer.  Her  voice  is  rich  and 
of  considerable  compass,  and  she  gains  skill  in  using  it. 
But  her  acting  is  very  poor,  and  she  bids  fair  to  succeed 
better  in  the  concert-room  than  on  the  operatic  stage. 
In  “  La  Sonnambnla  ”  she  interests  only  by  sheer  force 
of  her  musical  talent. 

ROYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA. 

As  Lucia,  Mdlle  Albani  more  than  satisfied,  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  the  hopes  of  those  who  thought  well  of 
her  last  week  as  Amina.  That  she  was  nervous  and,  as 
is  common  with  nervous  people,  mve  to  some  of  the 
audience  an  appearance  of  over-boldness,  while  to  all  she 
showed  herself  not  always  graceful  in  her  movements, 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  She  contrived  to  throw  a 
new  interest  into  the  first  two  acts  of  Donizetti’s  rather 
flimsy  opera,  and  to  bring  out  all  the  tragic  and  musical 
force  that  is  concentra^  in  the  third  act,  or  in  her 
share  of  it.  Her  rendering  of  the  recitative  and 
cavatina,  after  Lucia’s  murder  of  Arturo,  and  when 
she  comes  in  with  the  alternating  joy  and  gloom  of 
madness  on  her  face  and  in  her  voice,  was  well  con¬ 
ceived  and  better  executed.  She  may  never  rank  with 
the  first  class  of  prima  donnas,  but  her  musical  talents 
and  her  skill  in  using  them  will,  with  proper  training, 
ensure  for  her  a  very  respectable  place  in  the  list,  and  a 
certain  welcome  from  any  competent  audience. 

If  the  accessories  to  the  heroine’s  part  in  **  Lucia  di 
Lammerrooor  ”  were  designed  to  bring  out  the  grace  and 
power  of  Mdlle  Albani  on  Tuesday,  they  succeeded. 
Signor  Naudin’s  Arturo  was,  however,  tolerably  good, 
and  there  was  nothing  wanting  in  his  singing  of  the 
“  Fra  Poco,”  the  only  real  gem  in  the  whole  opera ;  but 
one  which,  because  it  comes  nearly  at  the  end,  most  of 
the  audience  have  the  good  taste  to  run  away  fi^m. 

Mdlle  Pauline  Lucca  made  her  first  appearance  for 
this  season  on  Monday,  when  she  sang  and  played 
delightfully  as  Zerlina  m  **  Fra  Diavolo,”  Si^or  Naudin 
being,  as  usual,  a  veiy  acceptable  Fra  Diavolo.  On 
Thuraday,  Mdlle  Lucca  was  Valentina,  and  Mdlle 
Sessi  was  Margarita  in  the  **  Huguenots,”  Mdlle  Scalchi 
being  Urbano,  and  M.  Faure  being  San  Bris — as  good 
a  cast  as  could  be  wished  for. 

SuHDiT  Lxctubk  Socibtv. — ^A  lecture  on  Meteorites  was  de¬ 
livered  on  Sunday,  the  7th  of  April,  by  Darid  Forbes,  Esa.,  F.R.S. 
After  giving  a  sketch  of  man's  knowledge  of  the  subject  from  pre¬ 
historic  times,  the  lecturer  referred  to  the  superstitions  iaeas 


impending  calamities,  or  eren  the  destruction  of  our  globe,  and 
showed  that  in  ancient  times  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Itomans,  as 
well  as  in  later  times  amongst  the  Tartars  and  Negroes,  meteoric 
stones  were  regarded  with  extreme  veneration,  and  even  wor¬ 
shipped  as  representatires  of  the  gods  themselves.  The  idea  of 
their  containing  within  them  treasures,  which  often  even  in  this 
Icfi  fo  their  being  broken  into  fragments,  might,  be 
have  originated  from  the  practice,  common  in  stUl  earlier 
^nods,  of  concealing  valuables  within  the  statues  of  the  gods  to 
protei^  them  from  pillage.  If  this  custom  had  prerailed  in  pre¬ 
historic  times,  it  would  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  metal  far 
more  valnable  to  man  than  gold,  via.,  native  iron,  which  composes 
e  mass  of  many  meteorites.  He  believed  that  iron  had  been 
^  *  meteoric  product  ages  before  it  had  been  extracted 
regarded  the  fable  that  Vulcan  forg(^  the 
#*1Ia  **^*^^^^  Jupiter  as  evidence  that  the  ancient  Greeks  knew 
■imu  meteorites  to  be  composed  of  iron ;  and  that  the 

^b*  Latin  word  “sideres,”  the  stars,  with  the  Greek 
more  than  a  mere  accidental  coincidence, 
made  of  several  Asiatic  and  American  nations  who, 
for  ♦Ki-  smelting  iron  ores,  used  meteoric  iron 

and  tools,  such  as  the  Mexicans,  Esquimaux, 

sutiid  down  to  historiesd  times,  the  Chinese  were 

the  elaborate  records  of  meteors  from  as  early  as 

and  fonni  *  century  before  Christ,  which  had  now  been  translated 
sioniw*ra*\?  ^  gireat  value  to  European  astronomers.  AUu- 
Greek  ”  made  to  those  meteorites  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
iect  wmm  ^  writers,  and  to  the  apathy  with  which  this  sub¬ 
modem  ^  during  the  middle  and  last  centuries.  The 

tion  in  1  to7  ,  >^t«orites  was  stated  to  date  from  the  publica- 
*  Chjadui’s  mpmoir  on  thp  groat  Siberian  ifon 


meteorite,  which,  although  at  first  received  with  derision  from  his 
advocating  the  celestial  origin  of  these  bodies,  directed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  learned  to  their  examination.  A  description  of  the 
phenomena  attendant  on  meteoric  falls  was  next  given,  with 
explanations  of  the  causes  of  these  appearances,  and  it  was  stated 
that,  besides  those  which  fall  at  sea  or  beyond  the  reach  of  obser¬ 
vation,  it  had  been  estimated  that  700  must  fall  per  annum  on  our 
sphere,  or  about  one  each  year  on  a  tract  of  country  as  large  as 
Great  Britain  and  France.  The  mineralogy,  chemistry,  and  phy¬ 
sical  structure  of  meteorites  were  next  entered  into  by  the 
lecturer,  who  remarked  that  in  these  respects  meteorites 
are  totally  distinct  from  any  known  terrestrial  products, 
natural  or  artificial.  Of  the  sixty-four  chemical  elements 
which  ^  compose  our  globe,  nineteen  have  been  found  in 
meteorit^  and  as  no  single  element  has  been  discovered  in 
them  which  was  not  previously  known  on  earth,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  universe  are  similar  in  com¬ 
position  to  our  sphere.^  The  discovery  that  meteorites  contain 
hydrogen  secluded  within  them  proves  this  gas  to  predominate  in 
the  space  from  whence  they  have  descended,  and  consequently  that 
the  atmospheric  conditions  there  must  be  totally  different  from 
those  which  obtain  on  the  earth.  The  different  theories  which 
have,  from  the  oldest  times  downwards,  been  propounded  to  account 
for  these  bodies  were  next  inquired  into,  and  shown  to  prove 
that  the  most  probable,  and  now  most  generally  received,  expla¬ 
nation  has  its  germ  in  a  crude  hypothesis  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  that  the  united  labours  of  later  scientific  men,  amongst  whom 
Schiaparelli  was  the  most  prominent,  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  falling  stars,  meteor^  meteorites,  and  comets  are  all  similar 
bodies,  differing  only  in  size  (probably  composed  of  fragments  of 
planetary  bodies  drawn  within  the  influence  of  the  sun’s  action), 
which  from  their  extraordinarily  elongated  orbits  do  not  form 
part  of  our  system  as  at  first  constituted,  but  are  falling  stars 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  comets  as  asteroids  bear  to  planets. 
In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  drew  attention  to  the  question  of  the 
utility  of  meteorites  in  the  economy  of  nature, — the  two  sup¬ 
positions  advanced  being,  first,  that  of  Mayer,  who  maintained 
that  by  their  falling  into  the  surface  of  the  sun  they  restored  to 
it  the  heat  which  it  loses  by  radiation  to  this  earth  and  other 
parts  of  the  universe  ;  whilst  the  second  is  the  startling  hypothesis 
advanced  last  year  by  Sir  William  Thompson,  that  the  origin  of 
life  on  our  globe,  and  introduction  from  time  to  time  of  new  species, 
is  due  to  the  arrival  of  aerolites,  which,  being  fragments  of  other 
worlds  upon  which  life  already  existed,  have  carried  with  them  the 
TOrms  of  seed,  or  even  **  living  plants  and  animals.”  This  later 
hypothesis  the  lecturer  strongly  protested  against,  both  because 
the  received  theory  of  meteors  teaches  that  they  are  bodies  which 
have  been  revolving,  probably  for  countless  a^s,  in  space  devoid  of 
atmospheric  conditions ;  and  b^anseVe  fina  that  meteorites  have 
been  so  heated  as  actually  to  melt  and  vitrify  their  external 
surface :  so  that  no  vegetable  or  animal,  seed  or  germ,  could  be 
expected,  under  such  conditions,  either  to  retain  its  vitality,  or  to 
reach  the  earth  unconsumed. 

Lohdoh  National  Sooiktt  fob  Women's  Suffbaox. — A  public 
meeting  was  held  by  this  society  on  the  11th  instant,  at  the 
Temperance  Hall,  Newington  Causeway.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  the  Rev.  John  Sinclair,  who  openea  the  proceedings  with  a 
brief  statement  of  the  scope  and  object  of  Mr  Jacob  Bright's 
Bill.  Mr  H.  D.  Warr  reaa  a  lecture  in  which  be  shewed  that 
the  subject  was  not  a  new  and  startling  one,  since  women  house¬ 
holders  already  possessed  a  municipal  and  an  educational 
franchise,  and  even  acted  as  members  of  school  boards.  He 
then  enumerated  the  various  quarters  from  which  support  and 
encouragement  had  been  received.  About  200  members  of 
Parliament  had  voted  in  favour  of  Women's  Suffrage  at  one 
time  or  another,  and  it  was  especially  to  be  noticed  that  it  had 
friends  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion.  Mr  Disraeli  had  voted 
for  it,  and  Mr  Gladstone  had  made  what  amounted  to  a  speech 
in  favour  of  it  last  session.  Perhaps  there  was  no  other  question 
about  which  these  two  gentlemen  could  so  nearly  agree.  The 
lecturer  then  dwelt  on  the  great  social  evils  arising  from  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  women  who  have  to  earn  their  living, 
and  pointed  out  the  improvements  we  may  expect  when  women 
have  a  voice  in  making  the  laws,  and  cruel  monopolies  are  broken 
down.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  which  was  attentively 
listened  to  and  warmly  applauded,  Mrs  Westlake  proposed  that  a 
petition  in  favour  of  the  Bill  be  signed  by  the  chairman  on  behalf  of 
the  meeting.  She  said  that  it  was  very  painful  to  sensible  women 
to  feel  that  they  are  treated  like  children  and  considered  unfit  to 
exercise  the  right  of  voting.  Mr  West  fa  working  man)  seconded 
the  resolution.  He  said  he  remembered  that  when  his  father  died, 
an  unmarried  sister  who  had  kept  the  house  found  that  she  was 
no  longer  represented.  Her  name  was  struck  off  the  list  of  voters, 
but  not  off  tne  list  of  rate-payers.  She  had  to  work  harder  than 
ever  to  pay  her  rent  and  taxes,  but  she  was  not  allowed  to  vote 
for  the  member  she  thought  best.  He  wished  the  licensing  ques¬ 
tion  could  be  settled  by  the  women.  No  fear  of  there  being  too 
many  public-houses  if  they  had  the  settling  of  it.  Several  of  the 
audience  having  spoken  in  favour  of  the  resolution,  and  two  or 
three  against  it,  it  was  carried  almost  unanimously.  Mr  West- 
lake,  in  proposing  thanks  to  Mr  Warr,  reminded  the  audience  that 
any  necessary  separation  between  the  work  of  men  and  women 
would  be  sure  to  m  preserved  without  artificial  help.  ^  Employers 
and  workmen  did  not  encroach  on  their  respective  duties,  although 
the  old  barriers,  the  combination  laws  and  other  contrivances,  were 
fast  breaking  down.  Mrs  William  Burbury  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  tbe  chairman, 
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themselves,  and  with  which  theologians  of  the  presenttiias 
try  to  support  themselves.  In  declaring  that  all  churches 
in  which  the  worshippers  honestly  try  to  worship  their 
Maker  practice  true  religion,  he  abandoned — ^what  he  uever 
clung  to — the  notion  of  an  Infallible  Church.  In  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  heathen  who  had  never  seen  the  Bible  had  as’ 
good  a  chance,  by  divine  inspiration,  of  finding  out  God  as 

readers  of  the  Bible  have,  he  no  less  abandoned _ what  he 

did  for  all  that  ding  to— the  notion  of  an  Infallible  Book. 
He  was  too  intelligent  and  too  honest  a  man  to  remain  in 
the  orthodox  grooves;  but  he  failed  to  see  that  his 
unorthodpz  ground  was  no  sure  ground  at  all.  His  faith 
in  God  was  a  mere  sentiment.  His  conception  of  God  was 
merely  that  conception  which  satisfied  his  own  fanty ;  and 
he  persuaded  himself  that  this  fancy  was  really  an  inspira¬ 
tion.  That  it  might  be  wrong  he,  in  his  genuine  humility 
readily  admitted ;  but  he  persuaded  himself  that,  in  him 
as  in  everybody  else,  the  Spirit  of  God  was  worlring  as  a 
source  of  knowledge  and  a  rule  of  life,  and  his  theology 
was  in  reality  a  humble  worshipping  of  the  still,  small 
voice**  within  him  and  within  other  people,  while  hi| 
philosophy  was  only  a  devout  attempt  to  trace  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  this  **  voice  **  in  the  minds  of  the  great  thinkers  of 
all  ages.  This,  we  are  aware,  is  a  very  blunt  statement 
of  the  fundamental  principle  of  Mr  Maurice*s  thought 
and  teaching ;  one  very  much  blunter  than  he  himself 
ever  gave  utterance  to ;  but  it  seems  to  us  to  be  a  tme 
one :  at  any  rate,  it  is  the  best  we  can  deduce  from  hii 
always  hazy,  and  sometimes  contradictory,  writings. 

The  haziness  and  the  contradictions  were  unavoidable  to 
a  man  like  Mr  Maurice.  He  could  not  think  with  orthodox 
people,  either  of  the  Evangelical  or  of  the  Anglican 
schools,  nor  could  he  bring  himself  to  throw  off  the 
traditions  and  associations  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up.  So  he  took  a  middle  course.  With  a  world-wide 
charity,  he  acknowledged  that  very  different  thinkers  from 
himself  might  be  as  right  as  he  was,  or  right  while  be  wai 
wrong,  but  he  convinced  himself  that  what  in  him  was  only 
a  **  pious  and  religious  sentiment  respecting  God,**  was  really 
“  the  revelation  of  God  to  him.**  But  for  his  charity,  he 
was  just  such  a  man  as,  in  other  times  and  circumstances, 
might  have  become  the  prophet  of  a  new  religion.  He 
really  did  become  the  prophet  of  a  new  modification  of 
Ohiistianity,  one  that  tried,  though  vainly,  to  assimilate  to 
it^e}f  all  that  was  good  in  all  former  theologies  and  philo¬ 
sophies.  His  motives  for  doing  this  are  pathetically  set 
forth,  near  the  end  of  the  *  Moral  and  Metaphysical 
Philosophy,*  in  a  passage  that  curiously  shows  how  honest 
and  hearty  was  his  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  on  how 
slender  a  basis  of  solid  argument  it  rested.  He  has  been 
complaining  that  Positivism  threatens  now  to  be  oyer* 
turning  all  the  superstructures  of  all  the  old  philosophies, 
and  that  it  is  no  longer  worldn^  onljr  among  the  mors 
educated  classes. 

A  doctrine  which  naturally  commends  itself  to  those  who  find 
the  visible  world  comfortable  and  satisfactory  ha# 
those  who  find  it  uncomfortable  and  unsatisfactory.  Under  tw 
name  of  Secularism  it  is  spreading  rapidly  among  so^  ot  ms 
most  intelligent  of  the  class  which  comprises  the  bulk  ot  o 
population.  The  world  is  not  specially  their  friea^  “ 
world's  law ;  but  they  look  upon  all  tidings  respecting  the  uo^ 
as  only  fictions  that  are  invented  to  keep  them  on  their  prw^ 
level.  M.a.nj  of  their  teachers  have  been  religious  teaePw 
their  day.  They  proclaim  that  the  terrors  and  hopes  of  the  m 
which  they  once  entertained  have  become  nothing  to  tbem ;  ^ 
only  the  present  can  be  understood  or  is  worthy  to  be 
To  tell  such  men  that  as  philosophers  you  perfectly  ,^1,^ 
them  ;  that  you,  as  much  as  they,  scorn  those  in  former  daff 
tried  to  look  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  finite ;  but  .jji 

good  order  of  society,  and  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  P®***®^ 
hereafter,  certain  forms  of  expression  must  be 
seem  to  imply  that  the  infinite  can  be  brought  the  r^s^^ 
onr  cognisance,  nay,  that  it  should  be  the  main  object  m  ^ 
study  and  pursuit ;  to  do  this  is  simply  to  provoke  their  rip  ^ 
scorn  and  indignation.  We  draw  upon  ourselves  the 
wu  attach  no  meaning  to  the  words  which  we  count  “ 
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?Ter"on^B  in  which  the  mass  of  the  people  shall  treat  these 
and  all  the  associations  that  belong  to  them  ...  as 
«e  hare  treated  them. 

Will  it  be  altogether  the  same  if  we  can  tell  our  country- 
n  appealing  to  history  for  the  confirmation  of  our  words,  that 
j  another  day,  but  in  our  own  day— not  in  times  before  the 
V  ench  revolution  broke  down  the  barriers  between  classes,  but 
*  ecially  since  that  event,  and  in  consequence  of  that  event — men 
Sthnut  the  least  theological  bias,  as  jealous  of  theologians  as  any 


a  revolution  more  terrible  than  any  we  have  wit- 


Broad  Church  will  find  another  leader,  or  whether,  now 
that  its  founder  is  gone,  it  will  dissolve  as  rapidly  as  it  was 
formed. 

MB  AND  MRS  FAWCETT’S  ESSAYS. 

Eisayt  and  lectures  on  Social  and  Political  Subjects.  By  Henry 
Fawcett,  M.P.,  ProfeMor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett.  Macmillan. 


a «hement“*pa8s'ira  fo^lrath-blX^throagh  ,  ^  I  lectures  by  Professor  Fawcett, 

the  lore  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  told  them  that  they  delivered  at  Uambndge  this  spnng,  on  some  points  in  the 
most  limit  themselves  to  outward  and  visible  things,  that  they  programme  of  the  International  Association,  and  three 
hnvA  no  apprehension  of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal?  Will  it  review  articlea  latelv  wnf,f.oTi  bw  Vi?»vi  T^aimarsam  onrl  4Via 


of  necessity  OeCOme  »  viusum^  uivutsaiiiuu ,  jami  lu  uuuiau  »  - - - wv 

energies  and  to  the  poor  roan ;  never  able  to  sustain  itself  without  Women;  on  the  Electoral  Disabilities  of  Women,  and  on 
the  aid  of  an  artificial  religion— a  religion  of  mere  fear;  at  last  the  q^uestion,  **  Why  Women  require  the  Franchise  ;  *’  and 

doomed  w  IfZT  wifi  u  hfiSf  *»«■•  0“  Free  Education,  National  Debts, 

which  is  not  material,  confessing  a  God  f  Will  it  be  the  same  if  ru  j 

wa  testifv  to  them  that  the  Absolute,  however  small  may  be  its  Education  of  Girls,  Representative  Government  and 

wo  _ _ _ _ _ _ ^  mi _ ill.;-! _ _ _ ..l 


vet  which  he  could  not  worship  in  all  its  blackness,  because  he  i  V  mu  u  V  -  avaa 

{ad  the  dream  of  certain  maxims  of  reason  which  qualified  it,  sound  judgment.  The  book,  however,  is  some- 

and  yet  which  it  alone  creates  and  interprets — or  else  an  abso-  what  disappointing,  at  any  rate  to  those  who  have  already 
lately  righteous  power,  a  Being  who  is  light,  and  in  whom  is  no  followed  the  teachings  of  Mr  Fawcett  in  earlier  books  and 
darkness?  Will  it  be  the  same  if  we  slmw  them  that  they  cannot  {q  public  life.  If  this  volume  can  work  its  way  into  new 

(ret  rid  of  the  belief  in  incarnations;  that  in  fact  their  tendency  _ j  _j.xj.u  js  • 

U  to  believe  in  nothing  .lee;  that  all  visible  tyrannies  must  be  “‘T?*®"-  “®''®  ff«®>  epnT®^*  *<>  very  sound  views 

incarnations  and  embodiments  of  that  principle  of  self-will,  if  which  are  expressed  in  it,  and  the  true  apprehension  of 
there  is  not  some  other  mightier  principle  which  fights  against  it  which  is  every  day  becoming  more  important,  its  publica- 
and  is  destined  to  destroy  it  ?  Will  it  m  the  same  if  we  tell  them  tJon  will  be  very  useful ;  and  the  literary  ability  that  is 
that  Me  incarnation  of  .which  we  speak  means  that  of  the  per-  -u^„„  ;i. 

fecily  righteous  Being,  who,  as  we  hold,  humbled  Himself  to  the  “^wn  in  it  should  commend  it  to  naany  readers  who  have 
state  of  the  poor  man,  and  entered  into  all  the  conflicts,  visible  7®*  paid  no,  or  only  very  superficial,  attention  to  social 
and  invisible,  to  which  man  is  subject,  that  He  might  set  him  and  economical  matters.  But  it  is  a  volume  rather  to  make 
free  from  them ;  that  He  might  establish  the  dominion  before  converts  with,  than  to  use  in  building  up  the  faith  of  those 

wbo«eal«ady^verUd.  ^ 

,  VI-  •  I  j  -i.  •  ua  u  •!  1  With  some  of  the  newer  portions  of  the  book  we  confess 

There  we  see  how  Mr  Maurice  nopea  it  might  be  possible  i.u  *  iu  j*  ^  t  j  -d  c  -ci  it* 

A  t  lu  u  u  A  nu  •  A*  ‘A  u  A  A  •  that  we  are  rather  disappointed.  Professor  Fawcett  s 

to  convert  the  world  back  to  Christianity,  but  to  Chns-  -Modern  Socialism,”  and  -  State  In- 

ly  wi  a  new  in  erpre  a  ion,  u  °®w  ere  in  tervention”  especially,  though  thoroughly  sound  as  far  as 
mgs  owe  see  ow  e  propose  o  ®  ®ij®  they  go,  and  possibly  going  far  enough  for  the  Cambridge 

/i*  ^  f  **?^f**L  V*  ®°®®f  ^®  ^^®  <liiote  undergraduates  to  whom  they  were  originally  addressed, 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  was  half  conscious  of  the  insu-  ®  ^  o  j  * 


WVU40  w  auvAgvnw  vAiaw  aao  biros  aaoaa  msjuomxvjuo  alio  lAloU-  a.  a  a  al  1  aI.  a  i.  r  * 

j-o;  u*  •  1  •  TA  •  A  j*as  11.  e  *ir®  not  a  very  trenchant  attack  on  the  greatest  of  all  im- 

perable  difficulties  in  his  way.  It  is  not  difficult  for  a  j,-  „  a^ 

diiciplo  of  Coleridge  to  build  “  a  theology  which  concerns  P®“duig  danprs  to  political  progreee.  Mr  Fapett  very 
♦ib/b  A  ®  c  n  j  »>  L  e  j  1*  •  justly  objects  to  the  programme  of  the  International 

the  being  and  nature  of  God*  out  of  “  pious  and  religious  Association  because  even  if  its  actual  members  are  com- 
seahmente  respecting  God;”  but  hard-headed  working  '>e®a“»®>  ®t®“  «  >“  actual  naemnors  are  com 

mea  are  not  Ukely  to  follow  his  lead.  Surely  Mr  Maurief  P«»“[®ly  “tl^®  e^nomie  pnne  plea  which  it  has 

must  have  seen  L  the  complete  failure  of  hU  Christian  “lay  be  ry rded  as  typically  representative  of 

Socialism  and  in  the  comparative  failure  of  the  Working  ““r  ^  at  ainmg  ipreas.ng  inauence  over 

Men’s  College,  for  which  L  worked  so  nobly  and  persist-  i  The  ^owth  of  socahsm 

eatly,  some  evidence  that,  if  his  Broad  Church  had  a  chance  Ti?!!  “  f  I  Hi.  f  ^  T 

of  fTrnnriVr, _  Ai,  -jji  jtgelf  bo  scnous  onough  1  but  the  mischief  is  very  much 

sociotv  fr.^  e  c  ass  an  he  sc  ions  of  greater  when  we  find  that  some  of  the  worst  portions  of 

mr  chaZi!5l!^  clergymen  are  rp™ted,  it  had  a  very  by  good  Churchmen  and  good 

poor  chance  indeed  among  the  great  pdy  of  working  men.  jbat,  if  WO  are  safe  from  a  reproduction  of 

®  should  have  had  as  great  infiuence  as  he  had  in  the  Paris  Oommune  in  London,  it  is  only  because  we  are 
e  sections  to  which  wo  have  referred,  is  perhaps  duo  mainly  threatened  with  the  organisation  of  a  complete  system  of 
othe  amiable  qualities  in  which  he  excelled,  and  which,  if  paternal  government.  We  wish  that  Mr  Fawcett,  while 
eir  power  did  not  extend  very  far,  had  a  strong  magnetio  discussing  the  International  Society’s  programme,  had  said 
la  uence  within  a  certain  radius.  Mr  Maurice’s  influence,  more  about  this,  and  brought  his  clear  logic  to  bear  against 
I  e  is  virtue,  was  of  the  heart  rather  than  of  the  intellect,  the  false  notions  that  are  working  insidiously  in  all  sorts 
®i^i<ieiice  of  his  intellectual  defects,  we  could  not  of  ways,  and  finding  expression  not  only  in  such  outbursts 
Of  u  instance  than  his  lectures  on  *  The  Conscience.*  as  Sir  John  Pakington*8  Leeds  address  of  last  autumn,  but 


g  •  f  of  the  lectures.  Better  confirmation  of  Mr  gay  about  these  matters  in  the  two  lectures  we  have 

®in  8  view  of  ^nscience  could  hardly  be  desired  than  Mr  referred  to,  however,  is  very  good ;  and  a  third  lecture 
unce  s  criticisms  thereon.  Mr  Bain  has  said  that,  in  — on  ”  The  Regulation  of  the  Hours  of  Labour  by  the 
*•  passes  into  a  high  grade  of  the  State  ” — is  in  its  way  very  thorough  indeed,  and  admirably 

bv  Mr  Maurice  thought  he  answered  this  written.  Here  Mr  Fawcett  uses  the  history  of  the  New- 

who  f°^  instance  of  some  soldiers  on  board  ship,  castle  strike  to  show  how  working  men,  by  wise  action  of 

might  b  ^  order  that  the  women  and  children  their  own,  may  achieve  objects  that  are  excellent  in 

•cienoe-1  **i^*^t>  that,  in  such  a  case,  con-  themselves,  whereas,  if  effected  by  State  interference,  they 

as  Mr  Bain  describes  it— had  nothing  at  all  to  do.  would  afford  very  dangerous  precedents.  Against  any  such 

our  ^®  hope,  ungracious  in  thus  expressing  State  interference  he  very  properly  warns  his  readers  : 

^  opinions  about  Mr  Maurice  so  soon  after  his  death.  He  Sometimes  it  is  urged  that  sithongh  workmen  cannot  be  forced 

a  man  of  whose  good  intentions,  and  of  whose  loveable  labour  for  an  excefsire  number  of  hour^  if  they  are  resolutely 

J*ySf  we  desire  to  snoAlr  in  resolved  not  to  do  so,  yet  it  ii  msintained  that  there  are  some 

^“thisffood  ^  1  highest  respect,  ^^^^^men  who  do  not  know  what  is  good  for  themielrei  and 

was  led  him  astray,  and  his  theology  their  class;  and  that  there  are  others  who,  if  they  do  know  it, 

Ki*evou8ly  misty.  We  have  yet  to  see  whether  the  have  not  the  courage  to  act  in  a  manner  which  is  right.  Conse- 
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qnently  State  interrention  if  needed  for  those  who  are  thns  weak 
and  erring.  This  is  the  old  story ;  this  is,  in  fact,  what  State 
interference  generally  comes  to.  Certain  persons  arrogate  to 
themselres  infallibility  of  judgment — assume  that  they  know  the 
precise  coarse  which  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  the  exact  thing 
which  ought  to  bo  done  by  every  human  being ;  they  consequently 
appeal  to  the  State  to  give  them  the  power  to  make  each  indi- 
viaual  conform  his  life  to  the  pattern  which  has  been  chosen  by 
their  faultless  judgment  If  these  doctrines  are  sanctioned,  and 
if  these  demands  are  conceded,  individual  liberty  and  freedom  of 
action  will  cease  to  exist,  and  we  shall  have  to  submit  to  a 
thraldom  more  galling  and  more  degrading  than  the  worst  form 
of  political  despotism.  It  will  be  impossible  to  foresee  from  day 
to  ^y  what  we  shall  each  one  of  us  in  private  life  be  permitted 
to  do,  and  what  we  shall  not  be  permitted  to  do.  Hie  State  is 
not  unfreqnently  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  receptacle  of  the  most 
perfect  justice,  the  noblest  benevolence,  the  most  far-seeing 
sagacity,  and  the  highest  wisdom.  The  State,  however,  even  in 
a  country  like  our  own,  which  possesses  representative  institutions, 
instead  of  being  endowed  with  all  these  qualities  of  superhuman 
excellence,  embodies  nothing  more  than  the  fluctuating  and 
shifting  opinions  which  are  held  by  the  majority  of  a  majority  of 
the  constituencies.  It  is  no  doubt  customary  to  speak  of  the 
collective  wisdom  of  the  legislature;  but  such  a  phrase  is 
obviously  misapplied  when  it  is  remembered  in  what  manner  the 
two  branches  of  the  legislature  of  this  country  are  selected.  The 
hereditary  principle  is  the  chief  method  of  supplving  vacancies 
in  the  one  House ;  and  the  members  of  the  other  House  need  not 
be  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  the  country,  but  they  must,  in 
almost  every  instance,  be  those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  pay  a 
very  considerable  sum  in  order  to  represent  the  opinions  of  some 
locm  majority.  The  legislature  cannot  therefore  have  any  claim 
to  the  possession  of  au  amount  of  collective  wisdom  which 
enables  it  to  form  an  unerring  j advent  as  to  the  mode  of  life 
which  ought  to  be  followed  by  each  individual.  It  can,  in  fact, 
scarcely  be  denied  that  law-making  is  in  this,  as  in  other  nations, 
carried  on  by  persons  who  have  not  a  greater  amount  of  virtue, 
sagacity,  and  wisdom,  than  ordinarily  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
average  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  Those  therefore  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  appealing  to  the  State  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  private 
life  seem  to  forget  that  the  carrying  out  of  this  policy  virtually 
obliges  people  to  surrender  their  freedom  of  action  to  a  pre¬ 
dominant  majority  which  cannot  be  expected  to  possess  higher 
qualities  than  the  units  of  which  it  is  made  up. 

Professor  Fawcett’s  paper  on  “  Agricultural  Labourers,’^ 
written  in  1868,  has  especial  interest  just  at  this  moment, 
and,  though  there  is  of  course  no  novelty  in  it,  it  is  all 
pertinent  to  the  present  juncture.  Mr  Fawcett  points  out 
that  we  cannot  expect  the  agricultural  labourers  to  be  in  a 
much  better  state  than  they  are  until  we  improve  their  edu¬ 
cation  and  relieve  them  of  the  terrible  provocation  to  pauper¬ 
ism  that  our  Poor-law  system  puts  in  their  way.  In  a  note, 
newly  written,  he  shows  that  the  new  Education  Act  does 
not  reach  the  agricultural  districts,  and  he  has  no  need  to 
point  out  that  our  Poor-law  arrangements  are  as  mischievous 
as  ever.  How  to  mend  matters  is  certainly  a  hard  problem, 
and  Mr  Fawcett  does  well  in  warning  us  that  no  remedial 
scheme  that  could  be  devised  would  be  likely  to  effect  much 
immediate  improvement.  But  he  points  out  the  only 
direction  in  which  real  improvement  can  possibly  be 
effected,  confirming  the  opinions  that  have  often  been 
expressed  in  these  columns  : 

Any  one  who  compares  the  condition  of  our  rural  labourers 
with  that  of  the  peasant  proprietors  of  Flanders  must  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  most  marked  and  beneficial  infiuence  is  exerted  on 
the  life  of  those  who  till  the  soil,  if  they  can  feel  that  industry 
and  thrift  will  give  them  a  reasonable  chance  of  becoming  small 
anded  proprietors.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  reform  of  qur 
land  laws  would  not,  as  an  isolated  measure,  produce  any  very 
decided  immediate  effects.  The  agricultural  labourer  may  not 
be  at  the  present  time  qualified  to  become  a  peasent  proprietor 
even  if  a  change  in  the  law  should  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
land.  It  will  be  necessary  to  educate  him  better  in  order  to  fit 
him  for  this  social  advance.  When  many  agencies  have  combined 
to  depress  the  condition  of  a  class,  it  is  necessary  not  to  rely  upon 
A  single  ameliorating  influence,  but  many  forces  of  an  elevating 
nature  must  be  brought  simultaneously  into  operation.  Thus  the 
culivation  of  land  by  associations  of  labourers  would  represent  a 
great  social  and  economical  progress.  In  order  that  these 
associations  should  be  generally  and  successfully  established  it 
will  be  requisite  to  improve  the  education  of  the  labourer  ;  it  will 
also  be  necessary  to  alter  those  laws  which  tend  to  make  the  sale 
of  land  complicated  and  expensive,  and  which  artificially  limit  the 
quantity  brought  into  the  market. 

More  than  half  of  the  articles  contained  in  this  volume 
are  by  Mrs  Fawcett,  and  they  are  certainly  not  the  least 
interesting  half.  With  most  of  them,  however,  they 
being  either  lectures  delivered  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  or  reprinted  magazine-articles,  our  readers  are 
probably  familiar,  and  with  their  subjects  they  are  doubtless 
still  more  familiar.  Mrs  Fawcett,  like  her  husband,  as  we 
need  hardly  say,  is  an  eloquent  and  indefatigable  advocate 


of  that  justice  to  women  which,  if  it  claims  the  conferm 
on  them  of  political  franchise  as  a  necessary  prelimin^* 
step,  aims  at  the  full  recognition  of  their  equality  wS 
men  in  all  social  arrangements.  Her  four  papers  *** 
this  topic,  in  the  volume  before  us,  are  well  adapted  S 
make  converts  to  the  good  cause  they  advocate.  ^  ^ 


THE  HIGHER  MINISTRY  OF  NATURE. 


T^e  Higher  Mini$try  of  Nature,  By  John  R.  Leifchild  k  u 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  ’ 


If  words  were  able  to  complain  when  they  were  abused, 
there  would  be  groanings  without  number  from  one  endof 
Mr  Leif  child’s  book  to  the  other.  The  desire  to  use  *'quei. 
tion-begging  epithets  ”  is  so  strong  in  poor  human  nature 
that  no  words  are  spared.  The  scientific  interpretation  of 
nature  is,  according  to  the  author,  the  lower ;  theological 
interpretation  is  the  higher.  To  discover  the  laws  of  natore 
is  rather  poor  work  ;  to  ascribe  final  causes  to  all  pheno¬ 
mena,  as  Aristotle  did  with  such  barren  results,  more  than 
two  thousand  years  ago,  is  the  **  higher  ministry  of  nature.” 
Under  this  somewhat  imposing  title,  Mr  Leifchild  has  con¬ 
trived  to  collect  a  series  of  rambling  chapters  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  from  “the  infinite “  to  “protoplasm” 
and  **  the  ascent  of  man.”  In  all  tiiis  there  is  nothing 
new,  either  in  the  design  or  in  the  statement,  and  ws  are 
led  through  arid  tracks  of  metaphysics  nowhither. 

If  there  is  one  point  in  the  boo^  it  is  that  the  theological 
interpretation  of  nature  is  on  a  different  plan  from  the 
scientific,  and  that  the  two  cannot,  therefore,  justly  be 
brought  into  collision.  Yet  a  great  part  of  the  book  is 
occupied  with  statements,  neither  original  nor  striking, 
directed  against  Mr  Darwin’s  theory  of  Natural  Sel^on, 
which  is  unquestionably  on  the  scientific  plan,  and  on  that 
alone.  If,  in  the  interest  of  theology,  it  be  necessary  to  strike 
a  blow  at  Mr  Darwin,  why  should  it  be  pretended  that  science 
and  theology  are  not  in  confiict  ?  If  they  are  not  in  con- 
fiict,  why  quarrel  with  him  ?  The  specious  promise  of 
neutrality  to  science  is  no  sooner  made  than  broken ;  iheo^ 
logy,  true  to  its  ancient  tradition,  opposes  science  until  the 
hopelessness  of  the  contest  is  manifest  to  all  the  world. 
Every  inch  of  ground,  from  the  motion  of  the  earth  to  the 
age  of  the  world,  has  been  the  scene  of  battle  between 
theology,  or  at  least  the  champions  of  theology,  and  science. 
It  is  notorious  that  the  opposition  to  Mr  Darwin’s  vieus  is 
prompted  mainly  by  theological  passions,  and  maintrined 
chiefly  by  theological  arguments — and  of  this  the  present 
book  is  an  example — at  the  same  time  that  it  affects  to  find 
a  religious  interpretation  of  nature  not  inconsistent  with 


science. 

Although  there  is  abundance  of  irrelevant  metaphyacal 
dogmatism  in  the  volume  before  us,  we  cannot  congratulate 
the  author  either  on  the  novelty  of  his  views  or  on  the  force 
of  his  reasoning.  In  criticising  Spinoza,  Mr  Leifchild  puts 
an  extinguisher  on  him  with  amusing  ease  ;  “  We  do  not 
allow  that  all  substance  is  one — there  may  be  innumerable 
substances  or  modes  of  substance.”  We  certainly  are  not 


prepared  ft)  defend  Spinoza’s  system,  but  criticism  of  this 
sort  is  positively  infantile :  “  We  do  not  allow why,  u 
the  author  grants  Spinoza’s  definition  of  substance,  e 


cannot  help  allowing,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  accept  con- 
.  n «« /I  If  1%  j-k  wiCIA  «  an  ViAtAuce  ”  in  tne 


tradictions;  and  if  he  does  not  use  **®*^^**^°®®, . 
same  sense  as  Spinoza,  it  is  ridiculous  to  reply  to  , 
there  may  be  innumerable  substances.  Of  coarse 
may  be,  if  by  substance  you  mean  “  attributes  ’  or 
lections  of  attributes  ;  ”  but  that  does  not  touch 
most  circumference  of  Spinoza’s  metaphysics.  ^  / 

inapt  is  Mr  Leif  child’s  statement  of  the  object  of 
philosophy,  “  to  refute  Pantheism  by  Monadology. 
Leibnitz  was  not  a  Pantheist,  and  that  the 
not  Pantheistic,  are  the  only  grounds  for  this  sta 
The  object  of  Leibnitz  was  far  broader ; 
but  what  Mr  Leifchild  announces  as  the  object  or 
book,  namely,  to  show  the  possibility  of  hannony 
the  theological  and  mechanical  interpretations  o 
Leibnitz  lived  at  the  opening  of  the  era  of  modern  » 


he  was  himself  a  mathematician  of  great  origin  7  > 
his  literary  tastes  led  him  back  upon  history#  an  ^ 
eager  to  find  some  neutral  ground  on 
religion  might  meet.  He  perceived  the  incompata  7 


y  "  .  y 
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.  theological  tendencies;  he  foresaw  the  conflict 

®®^®“to  arise ;  he  dreaded  the  threatened  rupture.  Just  as 
h^bboured  in  and  out  of  season  to  reconcile  the  Protestant 
“®d  Boman  Catholic  Churches,  so  eager  was  he  to  heal  the 
b^ach  between  science  and  religion.  K  ho  failed  utterly 
and  completely,  if  his  Monadology  (in  spite  of  the  two 
German  philosophers  of  recent  date  and  considerable  influ¬ 
ence  whom  Mr  Leifchild  says  he  could  name  as  disciples) 
has  never  been  treated  with  even  decent  respect,  and 
upheld  as  an  example  of  the  perils  of  unlicensed  imagina- 
tiOT  we  may  bo  sure  it  was  from  no  want  of  intellect  or 
eenios  on  the  part  of  Leibnitz,  but  from  the  radical  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  task  he  undertook.  Where  Leibnitz  failed,  we 
do  not  think  Mr  Leifchild  will  succeed. 

Whatever  Mr  Leifchild’s  deficiencies,  wo  must  give  him 
credit  for  perfect  sincerity,  and  for  more  candour  than  is 
aene^ly  found  in  controversial  writers.  He  writes  honestly, 
even  when  he  is  most  feeble,  and  he  is  obviously  animated 
with  a  desire  to  get  at  truth.  Thus  he  sometimes  makes 
a  confession  where  a  more  hardened  debater  would  simply 
scold.  He  admits  the  impossibility  of  our  seeing  any 
reconciliation  between  the  attributes  of  Infinity  and 
Personality  in  the  Godhead.  The  problem  is  the  crux  of 
metaphysical  theology.  The  very  nature  of  intelligence 
and  personality  is  limitation,  change,  contrast ;  an  absolute 
being  is  without  limit,  unchangeable  for  ever.  The  answer 
of  Mr  Leifchild  is  not  satisfactory.  “  Every  Theist,**  he 
says,  “  who  forms  any  conception  of  God  attaches  to  it  the 
idea  of  Personality.”  This  is  either  a  truism  or  untrue. 
Is  Spinoza  a  Theist  ?  He  has  been  called  a  “  God-intoxicated 
man,”  and  yet  he  disclaimed,  as  a  pestilential  and  horrible 
delusion,  the  conception  of  Personality  as  applied  to  Deity. 
If  it  be  said  that  Pantheists  are  not  Theists,  then  it  is  a  mere 
identical  proposition  to  say  “  every  Theist  attaches  to  God 
the  idea  of  Personality.”  As  regards  the  origin  of  the 
idea  of  a  Personal  God,  Mr  Leifchild  is  perplexingly,  if  not 
unreasonably,  vague.  **How  we  acquire  the  idea,  or 
whence  it  originally  came  to  man,  it  is  impossible  to  decide. 
Possibly  it  is  implanted  in  his  mind ;  possibly  it  was 
originally  a  tradition  handed  down  through  the  earliest 
ages,  and  derived  from  an  early  revelation.  Certainly  it  is 
now  a  revealed  truth.”  Less  reverent  inquirers  have  put  a 
more  plausible,  though  less  profound,  interpretation,  than 
has  occurred  to  Mr  Leifchild.  These  shallow  speculators 
have  said  that  the  idea  of  God’s  Personality  was  borrowed 
by  men  from  their  own;  and  that  so  little  difficulty  is 
there  in  the  process  that  mankind  in  a  holier,  but  less 
scientific,  state  than  the  present  (page  138)  can  hardly 
be  restrained  from  attributing  personality  to  sun,  moon  and 
stars,  and,  not  to  draw  out  the  catalogue  any  farther,  every 
creeping  or  moving  thing,  and  things  that  neither  move 
nor  creep. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  Mr  Leifchild  should  make  a 
great  deal  of  primary  intuitions,”  “psychological  in¬ 
tuitions,”  “  axioms  of  thought,”  for  it  is  the  melancholy 
fate  of  all  apologists,  when  they  are  driven  from  the  com¬ 
paratively  explored  realm  of  reason,  to  flee  to  the  dark,  un¬ 
fathomed  caves  of  intuition ;  but  we  were  not  prepared  to 
le^  that  the  great  principle  of  design  was  already 
wlegaM  to  the  nondescript  tribe  of  “  primary  beliefs.” 
Mr  Leifchild  quotes  with  ^approbation  the  dictum  of  an 
mustrious  metaphysician,  unknown  to  fame.  Dr  Porter,  to 
the  effect  that  the  relation  of  means  and  ends  **  must  be 
^umed  as  the  ground  of  the  scientific  explanation  of  the 
of  the  universe.**  We  do  not  stop  to 
ob^ve  on  the  precise  accuracy  which  makes  out  facts  not 
.  ^  P^®°o“iena  and  phenomena  not  to  be  facts  ;  but  how 
^  ^  reconciled  with  Bacon’s  dictum  that  final  causes 

Diust  be  banished  from  science,  because  they  are  like  vestal 
^pns  that  bear  no  fruit  ?  The  author  quotes  both  Dr 
0  er  and  Lord  Bacon  with  approbation,  the  one  making 
D  causes  the  basis  of  all  scientific  explanation,  the  other 
n^ng  them  any  scientific  validity,  and  expressly  relegat- 
hem  to  metaph3rsics  and  theology. 

liti»  Leifchild  betrays  a  slender  acquaintance  with  the 
for  ®^hject.  It  was  hardly  worth  going  back 

ttot  *  f  Lucretius,  when  our  author  could  have 

ow>re  pungent  and  brilliant  attack  on  final  causes 
the  four  comers  of  the  Ethics  of  Spinoza.  We 


have  already  quoted  the  doubtful  language  of  Mr  Leifchild 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  a  Personal  God;  but  in 
another  part  of  his  book  he  quotes  with  approbation  Mr 
Mivart,  who  says  that  the  belief  in  God  and  creation  rests 
on  primary  intuitions. 

Space  would  utterly  fail  us  to  attempt  even  a  rieumi  of 
*  The  Higher  Ministry  of  Nature.*  The  examples  already 
given  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  book,  of  its  tendency  and  its 
ability.  We  regret  that  the  author  allows  himself  to  bo 
led  astray  by  the  cheap  fallacies  underlying  the  notion  of 
responsibility  for  belief.  Begarded  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  sop  to  the  more  narrow-minded  of  his  readers,  whose 
patience  is  likely  to  be  severely  tried  before  they  get  to  the 
end  of  the  book,  it  is  a  very  sorry  performance.  If  there 
is  one  lesson  to  be  deriv^  from  the  endless  turmoils  of 
religious  controversy  and  metaphysical  speculation,  it  is  the 
necessity  of  agreeing  to  differ.  Dogmatic  unity,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  next  world,  and  founded  on  “  primary  intui* 
tions,”  is  thoroughly  hopeless,  and,  let  it  be  added,  not 
more  hopeless  than  unnecessary.  It  is  enough  if  agree¬ 
ment  can  be  attained  with  reference  to  the  practical  affairs 
of  this  life  ;  and  all  but  ignorant  bigots  may  be  expected 
to  adjourn  the  settlement  of  their  theological  differences 
until  speculation  has  given  way  to  experience.  There  is  no 
harm  in  setting  forth  one’s  own  views ;  and  candid  discus¬ 
sion,  even  when  it  is  not  more  powerful  than  Mr  Leifchild’s, 
does  little  mischief,  if  it  does  no  good.  So  long  as  science 
is  in  conflict  with  theology,  amiable  enthusiasts  will  write 
and  dream  of  conciliation ;  albeit  they  are  more  ready  to  act 
as  mediators  in  proportion  as  they  do  not  understand  the 
nature  of  the  task. 


EARL  STANHOPE’S  MISCELLANIES. 

Miscellanies.  CoUeoted  and  Editad  by  Earl  Stanhope.  Second 
Series.  Murray. 

Lord  Stanhope  here  places  before  us  a  second  selection 
of  miscellaneous  papers,  which  treat  of  a  great  variety  of 
subjects  and  will  be  certain  to  interest  more  than  one  class 
of  readers.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  throwing  a  light  on 
many  obscure  questions  of  the  history  and  politics  of  the 
last  hundred  years,  but  discourses  gracefully  on  classical 
and  antiquarian  topics,  on  ancient  philosophy,  and  the 
legends  of  Charlemagne,  and  has  something  to  say  about 
the  dark  superstitions  which  linger  amongst  the  wild  racea 
of  India.  We  find  also  in  the  original  correspondence  here 
quoted  the  opinions  of  several  eminent  statesmen  and  men 
of  letters  on  some  of  the  questions  of  the  day,  and  much 
that  illustrates  their  private  and  personal  history.  The 
volume  as  a  whole  is  a  valuable  one,  and,  while  it  will  be 
appreciated  as  it  deserves  to  be  by  the  politician,  the  his¬ 
torian,  and  the  litterateur,  it  will  afford  much  pleasure  to 
ordinary  readers. 

The  first  paper  relates  to  an  Italian  memoir  by  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  giving  an  account  of  her  detention 
in  Italy  for  several  years  by  a  Count  Palazzo  of  Brescia. 
At  the  time  indeed  (1751)  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
rumour  afloat  on  the  subject,  for  Horace  Walpole  says,  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  :  “  Pray  tell  me  if  you  know 
anything  about  Lady  Mary  Wortley ;  we  have  an  obscure 
history  here  of  her  being  in  durance  in  the  Brescian  or 
Bergamosco.”  He  also  goes  on  to  say  that  this  was  only 
the  sequel  of  a  love  affair.  However,  from  the  correspond¬ 
ence  here  quoted  between  Lord  Whamcliffe  and  Lord  Mahon, 
it  seems  to  be  pretty  clear  that  it  was  simply  a  case  of 
spoliation  and  robbery  by  intimidation.  The  memoir  has 
lately  been  lost  or  mislaid,  without  any  copy  having  been 
taken,  so  that  we  shall  not  be  likely  to  obtain  any  more 
particulars  of  this  curious  story  than  are  given  us  by  Lord 
Stanhope. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  papers  in  the  volume 
before  us  are  those  relating  to  WUliam  Pitt.  Thus  we  find 
under  the  year  1783  some  original  correspondence  of  his 
with  Earl  Temple.  In  the  previous  year  Pitt  had  been 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Lord  Shelburne’s 
administration,  and  in  August,  1783,  he  writes  to  Earl 
Temple  that  he  wishes  “  during  an  idle  interval  to  employ 
a  few  weeks  in  France,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  being  a 
little  more  used  to  the  sound  of  French.”  In  October  of 
that  year  Pitt  returned  to  England,  and  in  the  last  letter  to 
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Earl  Temple,  dated  23rJ  December,  he  tells  him  that  steps 
harq  been  taken  to  fill  up  the  offices.  “  Lord  Sydney  and 
Lord  Carmarthen,"  he  continues,  **  have  taken  the  Seals, 
and  the  Duke  of  Eutland  Privy  Seal,  for  how  many  days  or 
weeks  remains  to  be  seen."  However,  Pitt’s  administration 
was  not  an  affair  of  days  and  weeks,  for  it  lasted  for  seven¬ 
teen  years.  Nine  years  later  George  Canning  had  his  first 
interview  with  Pitt,  and  describes  it  very  graphically  in  a 
letter  to  Mr  W.  Sturges  Bourne,  quoted  by  Lord  Stan¬ 
hope  in  the  volume  before  us.  On  Wednesday  ”  (15th 
of  August,  1792),  says  Canning,  "I  called  in  Downing* 
street,  and,  after  waiting  about  five  minutes  in  a  room 
below,  I  was  ushered  into  that  study  in  which  so  many 
great  statesmen  and  great  scoundrels  have  at  different  times 
planned  their  country’s  ruin  and  the  advancement  of  their 
own  fortunes.  .  .  .  For  some  time  the  conversation  was  on 
general  topics — France  and  Jenkinson  and  other  equally 
important  concerns.  It  was  not  my  wish  to  begin  the 
subject,  and  he  was  at  least  as  awkward  as  I.  At  length, 
*  It  is  your  wish  Mr  Canning  (and  I  am  sure  it  is  mine)  to 
come  in,  Ac.,  Ac.’  ’’  The  result  of  this  interview  was  that, 
a  few  months  after  the^date  of  this  letter.  Canning  was 
elected  member  for  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  Sir  Bichard 
Worsley  having  retired  to  make  way  for  him. 

Lord  Stanhope  quotes  several  letters  referring  to  the 
period  1801-1804  when  Pitt,  as  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  resided  at  Walmer  Castle.  His  niece.  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope,  lived  there  for  some  time  with  him,  and 
wrote  several  sparkling  letters  to  her  friends  describing 
their  mode  of  life  at  the  •  Castle,  and  what  her  uncle 
thought  and  felt  and  did.  In  a  letter  dated  April,  1801, 
(about  a  month  after  Pitt  had  resigned  the  seals 
of  ofSce)  she  writes :  **  He  appears  to  be  so  happy 
and  well ;  for  he  says,  what  with  the  luxury  of  living 
with  his  friends,  and  the  improvement  of  public  affairs, 
his  only  apprehension  will  of  growing  too  fat  for 
horseman’s  weight,  at  least  as  a  companion  in  my  rides." 
Again,  in  October,  1803,  she  writes  that  "  Mr  Pitt  abso¬ 
lutely  goes  through  the  fatigue  of  a  drill-sergeant.  It  is 
parade  after  parade,  at  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  distant  from 
each  other ;’’  and  adds  that  he  is  determined  to  remain 
acting  Colonel  when  his  regiment  is  called  into  the  field. 
In  January,  1804,  Lady  Hester  confesses  that  they  are 
daily  expecting  the  French,  but  is  glad  to  say  that  Mr 
Pitt's  regiment  is  nearly  perfect  enough  to  receive  them. 
*^Oh,  such  miserable  things  as  the  French  gun-boats,’’  she 
continues.  "  We  took  a  vessel  the  other  day  loaded  with 
gin — to  keep  op  their  spirits,  I  suppose — another  with 
abominable  bread  and  a  vast  quantity  of  peas  and  beans 
which  the  soldiers  eat.  .  .  Their  guns  are  ill-mounted, 

and  cannot  be  used  with  the  same  advantage  as  ours,  but 
are  fine  pieces  of  ordnance."  Buonaparte,  she  goes  on  to 
say,  was  at  Boulogne  a  few  days  ago,  and  **  our  officers 
patrolled  all  night  with  the  men,  which  was  pleasant.  I 
have  my  orders  how  to  act  in  case  of  real  alarm  in  Mr  P.’s 
absence.’’  She  is  quite  confident,  however,  in  the  troops,  and 
feels  certain  that  if  the  French  succeed  in  landing  they  will 
never  get  back  again.  For,  as  a  poet  of  the  period  (Peter 
Pindar)  sang : 

Come  the  Consul  whenever  he  will, 

And  he  means  it  when  Neptune  is  calmer, 

Pitt  will  send  him  a  d - bitter  pill 

From  his  fortress  the  Castle  of  Walmer. 

On  15th  April,  1804,  Lady  Hester  writes  to  Sir  W. 
Farquhar  to  say  how  uneasy  Mr  Pitt’s  constant  cough  makes 
her.  "  Nobody,"  she  adds,  "  is  so  like  an  angel  when  he 
is  extremely  ill,  and  few  persons  (are)  less  tractable  when  a 
little  ill ;  always  urging  it  is  nothing,  and  taking  no  care 
io  the  world  of  himself."  In  less  than  a  month  from  the 
date  of  this  letter,  Pitt  resumed  the  seals  of  office  as  Prime 
Minister,  and  left  Walmer  Castle. 

In  the  paper  devoted  to  "  The  English  Friends  of  the 
French  Bevolution,"  Lord  Stanhope  quotes  several  letters 
derived  from  the  originals  at  Ghevening,  in  order  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  correspondence  between  the  English  AmU  de  la 
Uevolution  (then  very  few  in  number)  and  their  leading 
allies  in  France.  Of  the  writers  in  this  correspondence,  the 
Duke  de  la  Bochefouoauld  Liancourt  found  it  necessary  to 
make  his  escape  from  France  only  a  few  months  afterwards. 
Ho  subsequently  became  a  member  of  the  Corps  Legislatif 


uuuc*  xiapuiwu,  auu  a  peer  oi  r  ranee  under  Louis  XVm 
M.  Fran^ais  (de  Nantes)  became,  under  Napoleon  a 
of  the  Empire  and  Directeur-General  des  Droits*  Be 
and,  in  1831,  was  made  a  peer  of  France  by  Louis  Philin^^* 
Etienne  Dumont,  of  Geneva,  is  well  known  by  his  commr* 
taries  upon  Bentham  and  his  ‘  Becollections  of  Mirabeau '• 
As  Lord  Stanhope  remarks,  it  is  striking  to  observA 
M.  Dumont’s  letter  of  June,  1792,  that  even  after  the 
events  on  the  20th  of  that  month,  and  when  there  were  s 
many  symptoms  full  in  view  of  the  coming  anarchy 
of  high  intelligence  could  still  employ  themselves  in  calmU 
weighing  lesser  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  kw  » 

i  correspon- 
^  of  a  club 
commemo- 
congratulations 


called  the  "  Bevolution  Society,’’  established  to 

rate  the  Bevolution  of  1688,  and  whose  r  _ _ 

addressed  to  the  French  National  Assembly  ^led  forth 
Burke’s  *  Beflections  on  the  Bevolution  in  France.’  Of  all 
these  letters,  perhaps  the  most  striking  one  is  that  addressed 
by  M.  Fran^ais  (de  Nantes)  to  Lord  Stanhope.  After 
alluding  to  the  French  Assembly  and  Mr  Mackintosh’s 
‘Vindicise  Gallicae,’  ho  speaks  of  Tom  Paine,  whom  he 
regards,  **  commo  Tun  des  premiers  genies  de  I’Europe.  Ses 
productions  ont  quelque  chose  d’original  et  de  sauvage ; 
comme  les  fordts  Americaines,  ou  se  developperent  leg 
premiers  germes  de  son  g6nie.’’  He  goes  on  to  tell  Lord 
Stanhope  that  he  has  read  his  opinions  expressed,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  with  much  pleasure.  "  M.  Sheridan,"  he 
continues,  "  a  prononc5  sur  le  *  Bussian  armament  ’  un  dis¬ 
cours  qui  etait  tout  nerf,  et  digne  de  ce  pseudonyme,  qui 
sous  le  nom  de  Junius  Brutus^  fit  tant  de  peine  au  Dac  de 
Grafton.  Nous  ne  pouvons  concevoir  en  France  que  votro 
Parlement  soit  si  indulgent  envers  vos  Ministres,  et  que  le 
Beis  Efifendi  Dundas  I’emporte  tou jours  sur  les  vrais  amis 
du  peuple." 

Lord  Stanhope  has  culled,  from  Mr  Hallam’s  letters  to 
him,  several  extracts  which  give  us  some  of  his  views  on 
English  politics.  They  are  all  derived  from 'his  letters 
during  Sir  Bobert  Peel’s  last  administration,  "  and  bear," 
says  Lord  Stanhope,  **  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  conduct  of  that  great  statesman."  In  1841,  Mr 
Hallam  writes  that  "  the  permanent  danger  is  from  the 
continual  growth  of  population,  and  its  accumulation  in 
great  towns,  and  the  consequent  pressure  of  distress."  In 
another  letter,  dated  1844,  he  doubts  whether  there  is  one 
man  on  the  continent  of  Europe  who  would  not  condemn 
the  Irish  Protestant  Church  as  an  abuse.  "But  I  am  far 
from  saying,"  he  continues,  "  that  the  whale  O’Connell 
would  cease  to  follow  the  ship  if  this  tub  were  thrown  to 
him.  It  would  probably  do  much  more  harm  than  good. 
In  1845,  he  says,  speaking  of  the  House  of  Commons,  “  The 
annual  complaint,  that  much  is  talked  and  little  done,  will 
recur  more  and  more.  The  great  cause  is,  that  nothing  is 
thought  too  trifling  .  ‘  occupy  the  time  of  Parliament,  and 
no  member  too  insij^  ...leant  to  bring  it  forward.’’^ 

There  are  several  other  papers  and  letters  which  we  are 
compelled  to  pass  over  almost  without  notice.  The  four 
short  essays  on  Arch»ology*are  worthy  of  attentive  peni»l, 
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to  Americ*,  leave*  girl  with  a  tronpe  of  strolling  players, 
for  whom  she  dance*  and  sings, — a  poor  little  wee  thing, 
with  a  sad  premature  womanliness. 

Wai  it  a  haunting  sense  of  failure  to  accomplish  this  high 
/i  JtiuT  that  had  brought  that  look  of  premature  sadness  to  the 
Hhild’s^ttrare  face  ?  She  ought  to  have  been  an  Infant  Prodigy, 
.nd  instead  of  that  she  had  succeeded  only  in  learning  to  dance 
those  simple  dances  of  hers,  and  to  sing  those  little  songs.  The 
5*nces  had  a  sort  of  graceful,  natural  rhythm  in  them ;  the  songs 
were  sweet,  and  brought  the  tears  sometimes  to  one’s  eves,  but 
ret  could  Lis  be  looked  on  as  any  thing  but  a  failure  too? 

She  had  grown  to  think  herself  very  stupid  and  dull  during 
these  weary  years.  She  was  gifted,  poor  child,  with  too  small  a 
portion  of  self-confidence ;  and  in  these  early  days,  at  least,  she 
Sways  believed  implicitly  the  things  about  herself  that  other 
people  said.  The  manager  told  her  that  she  was  stupid,  and  she 
M<ily  supposed  that  the  manager  was  right.  There  was  a  pathetic 
kind  of  humility  and  simplicity  about  her:  she  was  so  patient,  and 
gentle,  and  brave,  and  yet  so  unconscious  of  being  any  of  these 
things ;  she  was  painfully  conecious  only  that  she  was  dull  when 
others  were  light  and  gay  ;  that  she  had  no  merry  pranks  to  make 
the  others  laugh  at,  nor  quick,  bright  words,  such  as  at  times  came 
readily  enough  even  to  Joe’s  lips;  for  Joe  had  a  sharp  tongue, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  miseries,  could  be  at  moments  gav  enough ; 
but  Lis,  with  her  serious  face — Lis  was  always  shy  and  grave. 

Joe  is  a  poor,  sad,  weak  little  fellow,  a  pitiful  failure  as 
an  acrobat.  And  the  strolling  manager  beats  poor  Joe 
cruelly.  And  Joe  and  Liz  run  away,  with  sevenpence 
between  them,  like  two  little  babes  in  the  wood.  And  they 
starve  on  from  day  to  day,  poor  little  things,  in  a  hard, 
cruel  world,  helpless  and  hopeless  as  a  young  swallow  that 
has  fallen  out  of  its  nest  and  lies  cold  and  hungry  and 
bone-broken,  with  a  cruel  sun  overhead,  like  a  great  shield 
of  hot  brass,  uttering  a  feeble  “  tweet,  tweet,**  while  its 
tiny  body  is  full  of  ugly  pain.  And  so,  at  last-^for  seven- 
pence  is  but  a  small  sum— Joe  and  Lizzie  starve  ;  and  Joe 
is  dying. 

He  lay  for  a  little  while  wailing,  with  his  face  upon  her  knees 
then  he  began  to  complain  that  it  was  so  hot.  It  was  so  dusty  and 
hot  out  here  in  the  road  without  any  shade,  he  said.  Why  couldn’t 
they  go  buck  again  into  the  fields  ?  She  got  np  on  this,  and  took 
him  in  her  arms,  and  carried  him  till  she  found  her  way  to 
piece  of  common  that  was  dotted  here  and  there  with  trees, 
and  covered  with  thick  heather.  Here,  on  the  soft  heather,  she 
laid  him  down.  “  Oh,  J^  won’t  you  have  a  nice  bed  I  ”  she  said 
to  him.  And,  in  truth,  it  was  so  soft  and  sweet  that,  miserable 
though  he  was,  the  poor  little  fellow  gave  a  half-murmur  of  assent 
**  1  should  like  to  have  a  sleep  here,”  he  said. 

Best  comes  to  poor  Joe.  He,  too,  fades  out  of  the 
picture  amongst  kind  friends,  who  take  pity  upon  Liz  and 
himself.  And  Liz  is  cared  for,  and  grows  up  into  a 
thoughtful  womanly  girl,  with  a  dreamy  castle-building 
mind,  full  of  her  own  cares  and  sorrows,  and  yet  gravely 
happy  in  her  own  quaint  way. 

Did  Joe  know  where  she  was  now  ?  she  used  to  wonder,  lying 
*he  long  nights ;  and  sometimes,  sobbing  passion¬ 
ately,  she  would  stretch  out  her  arms  to  him,  as  if  by  calling  to 
V  Ki*  r  **^^*”®  reach  him  so,  she  could  touch  him  in  the  dark, 
ieeblelmlc  Joe,  whose  deserts  had  been  so  small,  whose  gain  in  one 
^or  heart  so  great  I  She  never  thought  of  him  as  other  people 
aid,  nor  knew,  even  when  she  grew  into  a  woman,  of  how  little 
worth  the  vanished  life  had  been.  Something  higher  than  his  own 
orth  had  shrined  him  in  her  memory.  He  lived  there,  made 
besuuful  by  the  love'she  gave  him. 

Year  after  year  her  life  wears  on,  until  at  last — late, 
Tery  late  her  reward  comes.  She  heals  a  broken  heart, 
Men  8  a  marred  life,  finds  a  man  whom  she  loves,  before 

sorrows  and  his  patience, — whom 
e  oveg  yet  more,  when  she  has  seen  him,  for  himself. 
y*two — after  twenty  long  years  of  waiting — her 

all 0*  W  tenderness  great  enough,”  he  asked  her,  « to  do 
“want/  1  know  that  vnii  urnnirt 


nie  —hilt  •  •  ttiat  you  would  willingly  do  something  for 

broken  great  enough  to  let  you  join  your  life  to  such  a 

common  the  words  came  quietly— like 

hour  words  he  might  have  spoken  any  day  or 

•bat  ihpv  orb  V**  ^“*®tness  seem  hard  to  her  ?  and  this  question 
It  mivht  h  reward  for  her  long  love  of  twenty  years? 

twenty  ®  bad  not  loved  him  for  those 

wrongiyJ_by  Thinking  self-abnegation  to  end,— rightly  or 

Jotb^i  botv  could  I  have  ever  hoped  that 

*«oine«t  aftor  »  low  voice.  And  then,  a 

the  world  I  J  .V  think  that  there  is  any  other  tiling  in  all 
that.  *nt  but  to  be  with  you?”  Her  voice  broke  over 

80  the  picture  fades  out. 

®fe  are  other  people  in  the  tale  besides  Liz,  and  Joe, 


and  David  Wentworth.  But  it  is  hard  to  sketch,  in  a  few . 
lines,  a  character  painted  with  care,  as  a  labour  of  love , 
touch  by  touch.  Miss  Craik’s  actors  are  people  such  as  we 
meet  and  know.  There  is  little  about  them  that  calls  for 
notice,  little,  it  may  be,  out  of  the  common.  It  is  as  hard 
to  say  why  the  tale  pleases  us  as  to  say  why  a  May  morn¬ 
ing  or  a  September  night  calls  up  in  us  a  dreamy  feeling, 
half  of  sorrow,  half  of  gladness,  and — if  the  truth  is  to  be 
told — brings  the  tears  into  our  eyes.  And  yet  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  Miss  Craik  has  a  distinct  power  of  her  own.  She 
has  a  rare  mft  of  sympathy  with  the  little  joys  and  sorrows 
of  which  life  is  made  up.  These  the  ordinary  novelist 
misses.  He  aims  at  effects,  at  situations,  at  catastrophes. 
His  outlines  are  too  bold  to  be  true,  his  colours  too  vivid, 
his  sunlight  too  garish.  More  than  this,  he  crowds  his 
picture  with  all  that  it  can  hold,  and  bids  us  admire  it  by 
the  glare  of  the  Hme.light.  Miss  Craik  dips  her  pencil  in 
other  colours,  and  can  afford  to  have  it  said  of  her  that 
she  writes  for  girls.  **  Pale  and  cold  **  her  tale  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  called  by  competent  judges.  But  it  is  a  tale 
which  it  does  one  good  to  read,  and  is  full  of  a  quiet, 
simple  beauty  for  which  we  are  very  grateful.  We  have 
given  the  merest  sketch  of  it,  and  have  left  its  real  history 
untold  in  the  hope  that  our  readers  may  seek  it  out  for 
themselves. 

But — for  the  question  is  sure  to  be  asked — has  Miss 
Craik  read,  or  has  she  in  any  way  unconsciously  borrowed 
from  *  Consuelo  *  ?  There  is  so  much  in  Elizabeth  that 
calls  up  the  memory  of  George  Sand’s  heroine  that  we 
almost  feel  as  if  we  were  again  amongst  the  shadows  of 
Budolstadt.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  There  is  no 
direct  copying,  no  **  adaptation.”  '  Without  Kith  or  Kin ' 
is  not  what  Mr  Tom  Taylor  would  call  **a  new  and 
original  '*  novel.  None  the  less,  the  strong  resemblance 
between  it  and  *  Consuelo  ’  is  too  striking  to  remain 
unnoticed.  It  is  the  highest  tribute  we  can  pay  to  Miss 
Craik’s  abilities  to  declare  our  belief  that  the  similarity  U 
undesigned.  _ 

OVER  VOLCANOES. 

Over  Volcanoes ;  or.  Through  France  and  Spain  in  1871.  By 
A  Kingsmao.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  for  whom  this  volume 
was  written,  or  where  the  author  hoped  to  find  readers. 
It  is  professedly  a  book  of  travel,  and  yet  there  are 
scarcely  any  descriptions  of  the  places  visited.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  expect  much  original  matter  in  the  chapter 
devoted  to  France,  though  we  did  think  that  three  English¬ 
men  with  eyes  and  ears  might  have  brought  away  some¬ 
thing  with  them  from  Spain  in  the  eventful  year  1871, 
which  saw  the  assassination  of  Prim,  and  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  new  dynasty.  But  we  cannot  discover  a  single 
page  worth  reading  a  second  time,  or,  indeed,  worth  reading 
at  all.  Why  the  author  should  head  a  chapter  ”  Madrid,” 
and  then  tell  us  nothing  about  the  place,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
imagine.  He  certainly  refers  os  to  the  ”  Guide  Book  of 
that  King  of  Publishers,  whose  royal  livery  is,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  red,”  but  then  we  were  aware  of  the  existence  of 
Murray’s  handbooks  before  this  volume  was  published 
Two  bull-fights,  however,  he  does  describe  ad  nauseam^  and 
then  we  are  treated  to  a  few  commonplace  remarks  on  the 
immorality  of  the  amusement.  The  book,  indeed,  is 
chiefiy  made  up  of  discussions  on  politics,  religion,  and 
social  matters  between  our  three  travellers,  **  the  Senior 
Partner,”  “the  Cashier,”  and  “the  Junior  Partner,**  all 
members  of  the  same  firm,  travelling  in  Spain  to  buy  cork. 
Perhaps  the  article  in  which  they  deal  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  producing  those  light  and  airy  after- 
dinner  dissertations  to  which  we  are  too  often  treated. 
The  character  of  Mr  Stevens,  **the  Senior  Partner,”  is  not 
badly  shadowed  forth  by  his  Junior.  He  may  be  described 
as  a  pompous  moneyed  merchant,  conceited,  self-opinionated 
and  ignorant,  who  delivers  his  shallow  remarks  with  an 
air  of  profound  wisdom.  “  The  Cashier  **  appears  to  be  a 
melancholy  man,  but  withal  of  an  ambitious  temperament, 
locking  forward  to  the  period  when,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  he  may  display  his  financial  abilities  in  a  wide 
sphere.  “  The  Junior  Partner  ”  is  celebrated  chiefly  for  hit 
knowledge  of  colloquial  Spanish,  for  his  amiabilities,  and 
or  his  readiness  in  looking  after  the  impedimenta  of  the 
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dwOTsaed.  There  is  weight  in  Mr  Brewer’e  Mimmenl. 
against  the  proposed  compromise,  to  keep  the  Creed  in  th 
Prayer  Book,  but  not  to  repeat  it  in  church.  “  How 
Athanasian  Creed,*’  he  says,  “is  still  to  be  retiuned, bat 
not  used — that  is,  to  continue  as  a  Creed  or  Confession 
Faith,  which  no  man  shall  be  permitted  to  confess.  I  ^ 
Is  it  to  be  preserved  as  a  witnis  of 
Catholic  doctrine  (for,  if  it  be  not  Scrinturml 

_ 1  tt\  «  a  A 


party.  With  three  such  individuals  before  us,  can  we 
wonder  at  the  dulness  and  stupidity  of  their  conversations  ? 
After  visiting  the  Escorial,  for  instance,  the  three  friends 
return  to  their  hotel  and  gravely  discuss,  through  the 
whole  of  one  chapter,  the  question  of  buying  up  the  place, 
and  turning  it  into  a  hydropathic  establishment.  Another 
chapter,  devoted  to  the  Reformers  of  Spain,  gives  the  three 
Partners  an  opportunity  of  airing  their  theology  in  a 
jaunty  sort  of  way.  Here  “the  Senior  Partner,”  being 
worked  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  eloquence,  ejaculates  at  last. 

Oh  dear  I  oh,  dear  I  What  fools  we  human  creatures  are  I 
and  what  astonishment  and  disgust  we  must  excite  in 
the  souls  of  those  great  lords  who  live  for  ever  above  us  in 
Uranus,  and  fill  illimitable  space  with  their  majestic  unity.” 

About  half-way  through  the  volume  our  author  addresses, 
forsooth,  “  the  intelligent  reader  who  has  travelled  so  far 
with  Stevens  and  Co.,”  and  congratulates  him  upon  the  fact 
that  that  eminent  firm  do  not  deal  in  second-hand  goods,  or, 
in  other  words,  do  not  describe  places  which  previous  writers 
have  made  their  own.  “  Nor  have  they  used  scissors  and 
paste,  which  is  the  vice  of  some  literary  men  1  ”  continues 
Mr  Kingsman.  We  only  wish  they  had  done  so,  for  wo 
might  then  have  obtained  some  information,  and,  perhaps, 
some  amusement.  As  it  is,  the  book  is  the  most  ridiculous 
-compilation  that  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen,  unrelieved 
by  a  single  spark  of  wit  or  humour.  Why  we  should  be 
pestered  with  the  opinions  of  a  lot  of  commonplace  people 
out  for  a  holiday  wo  are  at  a  loss  to  understand.  We 
should  add,  however,  that  the  book  ends  with  a  romantic 
episode.  The  Junior  Partner  proposes  for  Mr  Stevens’s 
pretty  little  daughter,  Anne,  and  is  accepted.  After  this, 
we  tUnk  it  at  least  unkind  that  the  Junior  should  have 
treated  his  father-in-law  so  badly  in  the  volume  before  us. 
But,  perhaps,  the  whole  affair  is  a  joke,  and  the  book  is  a 
satire  on  travelling  Englishmen.  Let  us  hope  it  is  so,  in 
the  interests  of  literature  and  common  sense;  but  in  that 
case  it  would  have  been  kind  in  the  author  to  tell  us 
occasionally  when  we  were  to  laugh. 


not  understand.  Is  it  to  be  preserved 

Scriptural  or  T .  ‘  _ _ 

and  Catholic,  why  should  it  be  retained?)  which  the 
Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  consented  to  ignore 
out  of  concession  to  popular  prejudice  and  popular  igno^ 
ranee  ?  ”  Mr  Brewer’s  language  should  help  to  demons^te 
the  absurdity  of  the  proposed  compromise ;  and  his  anm. 
ments  in  favour  of  its  retention  in  public  worship  sho^ 
help  to  prove  the  importance  of  dispensing  with  it  alto¬ 
gether.  “  The  rejection  of  the  Creed,”  he  says,  “is  the 
most  perilous  and  fatal  blow  the  Church  can  suffer— the 
greatest  triumph  to  its  opponents — its  separation  for  erer 
from  Catholic  Christendom,  and  the  forfeiture  of  its 
highest  privilege  as  the  Guardian  and  Preacher  of  all 
Catholic  verity.”  When  good  men  make  such  an  idol  as  that 
of  any  form  of  words,  even  assuming  that  both  words  and 
form  are  good,  it  is  surely  time  to  pull  down  their  idol. 

Many  who  admire  elegant  phraseology  and  the  other, 
now  rarely  exhibited,  constituents  of  pulpit  eloquence  will 
be  glad  to  have,  in  a  convenient  shape,  a  judicious  selection 
of  Canon  Melvill’s  Sermons.  Mr  Melvill  is  one  of  the 
few  really  successful  preachers  of  our  day,  and  his  sermons 
can  be  enjoyed  without  adopting  their  tenets. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  new  edition  of  Mr  Maitland’s 
excellent  lectures  on  Jewish  Literature  and  Modem 
Education^  to  which  we  called  attention  on  their  first 
appearance. 

In  Mid-Leaves  of  the  Fsalter  we  have  translations  and 
expositions  of  some  of  the  Psalms  known  as  Darid’s  (from 
xlii.  to  cvi.).  We  are  not  competent  to  speak  for  the 
readers  to  whom  this  book  is  addressed ;  but  we  should 
think  that  even  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  either  the 
translations  or  the  expositions.  ° 

The  longest  “  poem  ”  but  one  in  The  Bride  and  other 
Poems  is  entitled  “  The  Laying  of  the  Cables,”  and  dironi- 
cles  the  difficulties  and  ultimate  success  of  the  projectors 
of  the  Atlantic  Cables,  as  in  this  verse : 

Yet  the  time  was  not  all  lost,  for  no  pains  were  spared,  nor  cost, 
All  inquiry  to  exhaust  that  helped  the  scheme. 

And  the  Company  at  last,  when  six  years  were  nearly  past, 
Sought  their  purpose  to  redeem. 

All  the  “  poetry  ”  in  the  volume,  however,  is  not  so  prosaic 
as  that. 

In  The  Peoples  Blue-Book,  of  which  a  fourth  and 
enlarged  edition  has  been  published,  Mr  Tennant  urges  the 
abolition  of  all  taxes  on  incomes  and  the  ordinary  commo¬ 
dities  of  commerce,  and  the  levying  of  only  two  sorts  of 
taxes, — ^a  property-tax  levied  on  all  sorts  of  real  estate, 
together  with  annuities  and  dividends  payable  out  of  any 
public  revenue,  and  a  personal  tax  charged  exclusively,  an 
on  a  graduating  scale,  on  inhabited  houses.  The  arguments 
for  this  scheme,  and  against  existing  arrangements,  art 
laboriously  put  together,  and  supported  by  a  great  varw^ 
of  statistics ;  but  we  are  unable  to  follow  Mr  Tennant  in 
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SPECIALTIES  IN  GLOVES. 


new  works 


Pabu  Kid  (b«it  quality)  9iMt  —  —  4a  Sd. 

Kid  Olovea,  with  three  to  six  Buttons,  from  la  Od  per  pair. 

Gants  de  SuMe  (Swedish  Glores),  two  Buttons,  only  Is  Od  per  pair* 
Extra  long  ditto,  without  Buttons  —  —  —  2s  Od  — 

Russian  Cidf  (double  sewn)  —  -•  —  2b  lid  — 

Saxony  Gauntlet  Glores,  without  Buttons  —  la  lid  — 
GENTi.xMEN'a  Gloves,  Brussels  Kid,  3s  0d ;  Paris  Kid,  4s  0d. 
Russian  Calf,  3s  0d{  the  New  Cape  Driving  Glove,  2s  M  per  pair. 
Sample  pair  of  any  des^ption-  poet  free  on  receipt  of  stamps. 

DEBENHAM  AND  FREEBODY 

WIOMORE  STREET  and  WELBECK  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCLXXVI.  April. 

COaMo«d.7n«t. 

C0NT15T9 : 

1  Bum's  Rome  and  the  Campagna. 

2,  The  Royal  Institution. 

3,  Guizot'S  Memoir  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie. 

4  Mr  Mlall  on  Disestablishment. 

S*  Letters  and  Discoveries  of  Sir  Charles  BeU. 
e!  Oceanic  Circulation.  _  ,  ^  ^ 

7  The  Works  of  John  Hookham  Frere. 

8*  The  Life  and  Times  of  Henry,  Lord  Brougham. 

9.*  The  Claims  of  the  United  States. 

ifFMOIR  and  CORRESPONDENCE  relating  to 

POLITICAL  OCCURRENCES  in  JUNE  and  JULY,  1834.  By 
fhd  ^ht  Hon.  E.  J.  LITTLETON,  First  Lord  Hatherton.  Edited 
fSmi^e  OriglnaliMSS.  by  HENRY  REEVE.  1  vol.  8vo. 
jivu.  o  — .  [Nearly  ready. 

royal  and  REPUBLICAN  FRANCE ;  a  Series  of 

Rusts  renrinted  from  the  ‘  Edinbmvh,’  ‘  Quarterly,’  and  *  British 
Sd  Foreign’ Reviews.  By  HENRY  REEVE.  2  vols.,  crown 
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John  Heugh,  Esq.  (Henrh,  Balfour  and  Company). 

James  Higgins,  Esq.  (William  Higgins  and  Sons),  Salford. 

Alfred  Seymour,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sir  Edward  William  Watkin  (Chairman  of  the  Sonth-Eastem  Railway 
Company). 

Engineers  and  Electricians.  —  Sir  William  Thomson,  F.R.S.,  LL.D.  { 
Fleeming  Jenkin,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,C.K. 

Solicitor.—H.  P.  Sharp,  Esq.,  Gresham  boose. 

Bankers, -Messrs  Smith,  Pajme,  and  Smiths,  London;  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  District  Banking  Company  and  its  branches. 

Secretary,  pro  tern.— Ciq)tain  A.  Wood,  F.B.G>S. 

Offloes — ^No.  103  Cannon  street,  London. 

PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  is  formed  to  connect  New  York  with  England,  and  to 
connect  the  West  Indies  directly  both  with  New  York  and  England,  with¬ 
out  in  either  case  the  intervention  of  any  system  of  land  lines.  It  Is 
Airther  apparent  that,  when  the  lines  of  this  Company  are  laid,  it  will 
require  but  a  comparatlrely  short  cable  to  continue  telegraphic  oommuni- 
cation  to  Brazil,  by  a  route  which  will  not  only  be  short,  but  will,  at  the 


MEMOIR  of  POPE  SIXTUS  the  FIFTH.  By 

Baron  HUBNER  Translated  from  the  Original  in  French,  with  the 
Author’s  sanction,  by  HUBERT  £•  H.  JERN INGHAM.  3  vols., 
8vo,  price  24s.  [Nearly  ready. 

LIFE  and  LABOURS  of  S.  THOMAS  of  AQUIN. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  B.  B.  VAUGHAN,  O.S.B.  Vol.  II.,  completing 
the  Work,  with  Photographic  Frontispiece.  8vo,  price  15s.  6d. 


.  jy  a  route  which  will  not  only  be  short,  but  will,  at  the 
same  time,  have  the  great  advantage  of  connecting  Brasil  both  with  England 
and  New  York  by  direct  lines. 

The  route  adopted  for  these  purposes  is  from  the  beat  possible  point  to  be 
selected  near  Land’s  End  to  the  Island  of  Bermuda  with  one  line  thenoeto 
a  point  as  near  New  York  as  possible,  and  another  to  the  Island  of  St 
Thomas  in  the  West  Indies. 

A  contract  for  the  making  and  laying  of  the  cables  for  the  prloe  of 
£1,330,000,  and  dated  the  8tb  day  of  April,  1872,  haa  been  made  between 
Hooper’s  Telegraph  Works  (Limited),  of  the  one  part,  and  this  Company 
of  the  other  part,  upon  the  basis  of  a  spedflcation  for  a  similar  cable  recom¬ 
mended  by  sir  Samuel  Canniog,  C.E.,  and  Latimer  Clark,  Esq.,  C.E.,  last 
year,  and  recently  revised  by  air  William  Thomson,  LL.D F.R.S.,  and 
Fleeming  Jenkin,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  C.E. 

As  a  practical  guarantee  for  care  in  the  manufacture  and  laying  of  the 


RECOLLECTIONS  of  PAST  LIFE.  By  Sir  Henry 

HOLLAND,  Bart..  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  the 
(^ueen.  Second  Eoiticm.  Post  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  WORKS.  Complete  and 

uniform  Library  Edition.  Edited  by  his  Sister.  Lady  TREVELYAN. 
8  vols.,  8to,  with  Portrait,  price  £5  58. 

STRANGE  FOLK;  a  Novel.  From  the  German  of 

HERMANN  OELSCHLAGER.  Translated  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
F .  GRANT.  2  vols.,  post  8to,  price  lls. 

MT  WIFE  and  I  in  QUEENSLAND.  By  Chaeies 

H.  EDEN,  Esq.  1  vol.,  post  8vo,  with  Frontispiece . 

[Nearly  ready. 

A  COLONIST  on  the  COLONIAL  QUESTION.  By 

JEHU  MATHEWS,  of  Toronto,  Canada.  Post  8vo.  price  Gs. 

[Nearly  ready. 

INDUSTRIAL  and  HOUSEHOLD  TALES.  By 

ELIZA  METEYARD,  Author  of  ‘The  Life  of  Wedgwood.’  Ac. 
Crown  8vo,  price  One  Shilling. 

OANOT’S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  for  GENERAL 

READERS  and  Young  Persons;  Translated,  with  the  Author’s  sanc- 
“oy^by  Professor  E.  ATKINSON,  Staff  College.  Crown  8to,  with 
403  Woodcuts,  price  7s.  Od.  [Nearly  ready. 

A  BUDGET  of  PARADOXES.  By  Augbstus 

DE  MORGAN,  F.R.A.S.  and  C.P.S.  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge. 
,5***^^*^  with  the  Author’s  Additions,  from  the  ‘Athenaeum’ 
Journal.  8yo,  price  15b.  [In  a  few  days. 

essays  on  ASTRONOMY.  By  E.  A.  Proctor,  B.A., 

KA.S.,  Author  of  ‘Other  Worlds  than  Ours,’  &c.  With 
10  FUtes  and  20  Wood  Engravings.  8vo,  price  128. 

[In  a  few  days. 

mankind,  their  ORIGIN  and  DESTINY.  By  an 

College.  Oxford.  With  29  PUtes  and  2  Woodcut 
lUustratlons.  8vo,  pr^  3l8.  6d. 

[On  Wednesday  next 

’^‘.PfPPEE’S  BLUE  BOOK.  By  Charles 

Fourth  Edition,  enlarged  and  brougnt  down  to  the 
8vo  priw  7™*^^^^^  *  Supplementary  Chapter  on  Ireland.  Crown 

grammar  made  easy.  By  Miss 

WELL,  Author  of  ‘  Amy  Herbert.’  &c.  Fean.  8vo.  mice  Is.  6d. 


annexed,  accompanied  by  the  deposit  of  £2  per  share.  Should  no  allotment 
be  made,  the  amount  paid  will  be  returned  without  redaction. 

Prosp^tuses  and  forms  of  application  can  be  had  of  the  Bankers,  of 
Messrs  P.  Cazenove  and  Co.,  52  Threadneedle-street,  and  Messrs  Walker 
and  Lumsden,  9  Old  Broad-street,  and  at  the  Company’s  offloes.  Copies  of 
Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company,  and  the 
contract  and  agreement  above  referred  to,  can  be  inspected  at  the  office  of 
the  solicitor,  and  at  the  Company's  offices  by  intending  subscribers. 

The  Great  Western  Telegraph  Company  (Limited). 

Form  of  application  (to  be  retained  by  the  bankers). 

To  the  Great  W'estem  Telegraph  Company  (Limited), 

Having  paid  to  your  credit  at  your  bankers,  Messrs  Smith,  Psyne,  and 

Smiths,  the  sum  of - pounds,  being  £3  per  share  on  shares  of  £30 

each,  of  the  Great  Western  Telegraph  Company  (Limited),  I  request  you 
to  allot  me  that  number  of  shares ;  and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same 
or  any  smaller  number  that  may  be  allotted  to  me  and  to  pay  the  balanoe 
due  thereon,  accordiufir  to  the  terms  of  the  I’rospectus  and  Articles  of 
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BRAZILIAN  COFFEE  ESTATES 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


UNDEK  CONTRACT  WITH  THE  IMPERIAL  BRAZILIAN 
GOVERNMENT. 

CAPITAL  £250,000,  in  26,000  8HASES  of  £10  each, 

Of  which  5,000,  full/  paid  up,  will  be  taken  In  part  payment 
by  the  Tendon. 

ISSUE  OF  THE  REMAINING  20,000  SHARES. 

Payable,  lOi.  per  Share  on  Application,  20*.  per  Share  on  Allotment, 
20*.  per  Share  on  1st  July,  1872, 

And  20*.  „  „  l*t  October,  1872. 

The  remRinder  of  the  Capital  will  be  called  up  as  required  during  the  next 
three  yean,  but  no  call  will  exceed  30*.  per  Share,  or  be  made  at 
leas  intervals  than  Four  Months. 

The  Tendon  of  the  Estate  guarantee  upon  the  Capital  paid  up  an 
average  Dividend  of  7  per  cent  per  annum,  during  the  first 
three  yean  from  date  of  Allotment. 

Sbareholden  will  have  the  option  of  paying  up  their  Shares  in  fhll, 
receiving  Interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
amount  fhim  time  to  time  uncalled. 


DinXCTOKS. 

John  James  Anbertin,  Esq.,  Ill  Gresham  house,  E.C.  (late  Superintendent 
of  the  San  Paulo  Railway  Company). 

John  Deaton,  Eaq.,  2  Old  Droad  street,  E.C. 

Henry  Drenkhahn,  Esq.,  of  Hamburg,  late  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Lieut.-Gcn.  Fir  O.  8t  Patrick  Lawrence,  K.C  S.I.,  C.B.,  20  Kensington- 
park  gardena.  Netting  hill,  W. 

WilUam  Freer  Hcholfield.  Esq..  Director  of  the  New  London  and  Brasilian 
Bank  (Limited),  Belgrave  Manaiona,  8.W. 

Henry  Roman  Uhthoff,  Kaq.,  Meaara  Feaaer,  Uhthoff,  and  Company,  12 
Leaden  hall  street,  E.C. 

BAKKBBS. 

Heaars  Glyn,  Hills,  Currie  and  Co.,  Lombard  street,  London,  E.C. 
SOLICITORCI. 

Hcaars  Bircham.  Dalrymple,  Drake  and  Co.,  60  Threadneedle  street,  E.C  * 
and  46 1’arliament  street,  8.W. 

eiCBBTART. 

H.  Stevenson,  Esq. 

nxroBAnT  officbs. 

2  Old  Broad  street,  London,  E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  purohaaing  and  work¬ 
ing  Coffee  and  Cotton  Estates  in  Brazil,  in  connection  with  an  important 
Contract  with  the  Brazilian  Government,  which  is  likewise  to  be  acquired 
by  this  Company,  for  the  Introduction  of  10,000  European  Emigrants  into 
that  Empire. 

The  Directors  have  provisionally  arranged  for  the  purchase  of  the 
**  Angelica  *'  Estate,  situated  in  the  province  of  S.  Paulo,  contaiuiog  about 
26,0(<0  seres,  of  wliich  a  large  portion  is  Coffee  land  of  the  first  quality. 
The  buildiu^s  on  the  Estate  comprise  a  stone  Dwelling  House.  Houses  for 
Colonists,  substantial  and  large  Stores,  and  Coffee  and  Saw  Mills  driven  by 
water-power.  The  Estate  is  under  the  management  of  Mr  Carl  Coch,  a 
German  gentleman,  who  has  had  over  fifteen  years*  practical  experience  in 
the  management  or  Coffea  Estates  in  Brazil. 

The  esliuintcd  profits  from  the  cultivation  of  the  "Angelica**  Estate  have 
been  pn  pared  with  great  care  and  with  a  large  margin  for  unlooked-for 
coiitiiigiiu  its  :  they  are  based  on  the  average  yield  of  Coffee  and  Cotton 
riautiitioi.sln  the  province  of  S.  Paulo,  viz:  about  11  cwt.  of  Coffee,  or 
450  lb.  of  i le.'iued  Cotton  per  acre;  and  on  selling — 

Watlied  CcfTec  at  45s.  fd.  per  cwt.,  delivered  at  Santos, 

whilst  the  present  price  there,  exceeds  CSs.  per  cwt. 

aud  Cotton  at  5id,  per  lb.  „  „  „  td.perlb. 

The  existing  Coffee  plantations  on  the  Estate  comprise  about  780  acres, 
having  thereun  201^000  bearing  trees  (which  yielded,  in  1870, 27,230  alqueires 
■•5.060  cwt.  uf  Coffee),  and  luu.ouo  young  trees.  They  are  at  this  time  chiefly 
cultivated  by  Colonist  families,  who  will  furtii  the  nucleus  for  the  extension 
of  the  Colony  under  the  Government  Emigration  Contract. 

The  Company  contemplates  the  employment  of  1,200  families  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  about  8,000  acres  to  be  plauted  with  Coffee. 

The  yield  from  the  Estate  will  be  annually  increased  as  the  existing 
young  trees,  and  those  to  be  plauted,  come  into  bearing,  and  may,  when  the 
whole  of  the  plantations  arc  in  full  bearing,  be  estimated  to  reach  at  least 
90,000  cwt.  of  Coffee. 

The  profit  on  this  quantity  of  Coffee,  and  on  the  Cotton  purchased  from 
the  Colonists  would,  on  the  above  moderate  sale  prices,  enable  the  Directors 
to  pay  a  l»  ividend  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  f 250,000,  the  amount  of 
the  nominal  Share  Capital  of  the  Company. 


The  price  to  be  paid  for  the  Estate  and  tha  Oorernmnit 
£126,000.  Of  this  amount  the  Tendora  (The Naw  Loiidoii*?BH^^*^ 
Bank,  Limited,)  will  Uke  £50,000  in  fully  paid-up  Sham?  th? r?.'**’***” 
and  will  aeoept  pajrment  of  the  remainder  by  inatalmenta. 
year  and  a  half  from  the  present  time.  «»t«i»dhig  over  a 

The  New  London  and  BraziUan  Bank  gnaranteea  upon  the  . 

upon  the  Share  Capital  of  the  Company  an  average  Dividend^^*l‘^ 
than  7  per  cent,  per  annum  during  the  first  Uum  years  from  tL^*  *5 
Allotment.  ««  wa  oat*  of 

For  the  pnrpose  of  enoonraging  European  Emigration  to  Biw*ii  i. 
of  the  abolition  of  Slave  labour  throughout  the  Empire 
Government  baa  granted  to  this  Company  important  subsi'diM 
to  produce  £128,000,  in  addition  to  an  annual  payment  of  Rs 
during  five  years,  which  will,  at  the  exchange  of  24d.,  amoum 
The  Company  will  thus  be  enabled  to  offer  to  Emigrants  more  thaaorHfe'* 
inducements  and  advantages,  of  which  the  Directors  have  leaaon  to 
on  the  authority  of  gentlemen  of  great  experience  in  emigration 
both  here  and  In  Hamburg,  that  a  considerable  number  of  EmlfiTJ>t.^i* 
gladly  avail  themselvee.  ““grtau  wlU 

The  "Angelica**  Estate  Is  eminently  fitted  for  the  reception  of  Kmi. 
granU;  it  is  watered  by  two  rivers,  has  extenaive  woods,  with  timw 
suitable  for  all  purposes,  and  is  distant  only  sixty  miles  from  Camninu  m 
which  town  the  railway  will  be  opened  in  the  spring,  and  ten  miiM  fron 
the  thriving  town  of  Rio  C  laro,  which  has  a  large  German  oommnaity. 

The  rrovince  of  8.  Paulo  contains  an  area  of  about  100,000  aquara  milM 
and  la  the  moat  celebrated  in  Brazil  for  the  good  quality  of  its  Coffee.  ^ 
the  large  average  yield  per  acre.  Its  climate  ii  one  of  the  most  hei^^ 
the  world,  and  tlie  largest  portion  of  the  Province  being  at  an  elevation  S 
2,500  feet  above  the  sen,  the  heat  is  not  excessive. 

As  regards  the  progress  of  the  province  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil  no 
better  evidence  can  be  given  than  the  figures  contained  ia  the  latest 

fublished  Official  Returns,  which  show  the  value  of  the  Exports  from  tbe 
ort  of  Santos  to  have  risen  from  £131,443  in  the  year  1848,  to  £l.f7iftia 
in  the  year  1871.  ^ 

As  regards  eomninnication  between  the  Estate  and  the  Port  of  Taatos  tbe 
Sao  Paulo  Railway  (the  must  successful  railway  in  Brazil)  runs  in  adli^ 
line  as  far  as  Jundiahy,— a  disUnce  of  eighty-seven  miles ;  and  the  extensira 
of  this  line  to  Campinas— another  twenty-seven  miles— will  be  almost 
imraediajtciv  open  for  traffic.  For  the  remaining  distance  of  fifty  mti^ 
the  town  of  Rio  Claro,  a  provincial  company  has  already  applied  for  aeon- 
ceaaion. 


io  Claro,  a  provincial  company  has  already  applied  for  aeon- 


A  Contract,  dated  tbe  6th  Sept.,  1871,  has  been  entered  into  between  th 
Brazilian  Goveminent  of  the  one  part,  and  Mr  John  Beaton  of 
the  other  part,  which  it  is  intended  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
Compauy. 

It  is  also  intended  to  enter  into  an  agreement  between  Mr  John  Beaton 
of  the  first  part;  the  New  London  and  Brazilian  Bank, 
Limited,  of  the  second  part :  the  London  and  Brazilian  Bank. 
Limited,  of  the  third  part,  and  the  Brazilian  Coffee  £aut« 
Company,  Limited,  of  the  fourth  part. 

Applications  most  be  made  in  the  annexed  Form,  and  lodg^  at  Maisra 
Olyn,  MUIa,  Currie  and  Co.,  67  Lombard  atrect,  London,  K.C.,  with  a  de- 
poalt  of  10a.  per  Share  applied  for. 

Where  no  allotment  ia  made  tbe  deposit  wlU  be  returned  in  fuU. 

a 

In  ease  a  less  number  of  Shares  is  allotted  than  ia  applied  for,  the  nrplas 
of  the  deposit  will  be  applied  in  whole  or  part,  as  the  ease  may  be,  to  the 
payment  of  the  amount  due  on  allotment. 

In  default  of  payment  of  the  amount  due  on  allotment,  the  allotment  sad 
deposit  will  be  Uable  to  forfeiture. 

Share  Certlflcatee  will  be  issued  in  exchange  for  Allotment  Letters  ud 
Bankers*  Receipts  as  soon  as  possible. 

Copies  of  the  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company,  of 
above-mentioned,  and  of  the  official  valuation  of  the  Angelica  ^ 

gether  with  the  calculations  on  which  the  above  estimates  of  piwt  ure 
own  based,  can  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  Messrs  Bircham,  Dalrympia,  Braze 
and  Ca,  60  Threadneedle  street,  London,  £.C. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be 
LONDON  AND  BRAZILIAN  BANK,  LIMITED,  2  Old  Broad  street, 
London,  E.C.,  or  at  the  Temporary  Offlcea  of  the  Compeny. 

12tb  April,  1872. 


THE  BRAZILIAN  COFFEE  ESTATES  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


rOBM  Of  APPLICATION  FOB  SBAB18. 
To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers. 


To  the  Directors  of  The  Brazilian  Coffee  Estates  Company,  Limitod. 

Gentlemen,— Having  paid  £  to  your  Colbs 

request  you  will  allot  to  me  Shares  In  The^Brtf  ^ 

KstaUe  Company,  Limited,  and  I  hereby  agree  to  god  I 

less  number  that  may  be  alloted  to  me,  ana  to  pay  the  in 
authorise  you  to  insert  my  name  in  tbe  Register  of  the  item 
Company. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant,  iD 


Name  . . 

Address . . . 

Occupation  (If  any) . . . 

Usual  Signature  . 

Date . . . 


■?  .5  , 
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THE 


CHILLINGTON  IRON  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

Incorporated  under  tho  Companloi  Acta;  1S62  ani  1967.  * 


CAPITAL  £350,000,  in  35,000  SHARES  of 
£10  each, 

nr  whieh  8.000  are  Issued  as  fully  paid  Shares,  and  S7,000  are 
Ui  waico  o,  Subscription . 


£1  per  Share  to  be  paid  on  applleation. 

..  „  on  allotmeut. 

£2  „  M  on  Ist  July,  1872. 

£2  „  „  on  Ist  September,  1872. 

£2  ,,  „  on  1st  December,  1872. 


Or  the  whole  amount  may  be  paid  on]  allotment.  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
c  cent  ner  annum  will  .be  allowed  on  all  payments  in  anticipation  of  the 
dSs  when  they  become  due. 


DIBBCTOS!'. 

Georce  J.  Barker.  Ksq..  Wolverhampton,  Chairman  of  i 

the  South  SUffordshire  Ironmasters’  Association  f  uanaMnir  Directors. 
(Chairman.)  _  .  .  i  “ 

Tbomaa  Barker,  Ksq.,  Wolverhampton.  ) 

William  Bevan,  Ksq.,  Director  of  the  Charter  Gas  Company,  London. 
Sampson  S.  LloydL  i-^.,  Birmin(fham,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
ofLio/d's  Banking  Company,  Limited,  and  Chairman  of  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce. 

JoliuSIugg,  Junr.,  Esq.,  (.Messrs  John  Slagg  and  Co.,)  Manchester. 

BANKBBS. 

Lloyd’s  Banking  Company,  Limited,  Birmingham. 

The  London  Joint-Stock  Bank,  London. 

The  IVulrerliampton  and  Staffordshire  Banking  Company,  Wolverhampton, 
Uesirs  Cunliffes,  Brooks  and  Co.,  Manchester. 

The  Llrerpool  Commercial  Banking  Company,  Liverpool. 

SOLICITOB3. 

Menrs  Bischoif,  Bompas  and  Blsohoff,  4  Great  Winchester-street  build¬ 
ings,  London,  E.C. 

Hessra  Corser  and  Fowler,  Wolverhampton. 

BBOXBBS. 

London  . Messrs  Lloyd,  Son  and  Ward,  80  Old  Broad  street. 

Liverpool . Messrs  G.  A.  Tinley  and  Co.,  H  10  Exchange  buildings. 

East 

Manchester  . Messrs  Kennedy  and  Coates,  Norfolk  street. 

Birmingham . Messrs  James  Pearson  and  Sons,  31  Bennett’s  bilL 

Wolrernampton  ...Messrs  John  Underhill  and  Son. 


AUDITOBS. 

Mesm  Richardsons  and  Trevor,  4  Clarence  bnildings,  Manchester,  and 
8  Great  Winohester-street  buildings,  London,  E.C. 

BBCBBTABT. 

Daniel  Jones,  Esq.,  F.G.8. 

OBFICBS. 

Chillington  Iron  Works,  Wolverhampton. 


having  been  entered  into  with  the  owners  of  the  well-known 
ih.  1!  Ironworks  and  Collieries,  situated  in  South  StaffoHshlre,  for 
property  on  highly  advantageous  terms,  this 
II  “  i^rmed  to  carry  the  contract  Into  effect,  and  the  Directors 
anie  applications  for  the  shares  now  olTer^  for  public  subscription. 

u*  A  full-going  working  concern,  as  from  the 
which  last,  and  the  Shareholders  will  be  entitled  to  the  profits 

“0^  accruing  since  that  date.  This,  In  the 
the  ***®  trade,  is  a  most  favourable  feature  In 

will  ®Ade  with  the  owners,  as  the  Directors  feel  assured  they 

formiSoSof  tbeComKm“  *“*®*'^“  Dividend  at  an  early  date  after  the 

employed ;  the  demand  for  the  manufacture  exceeds 
of  liw.  ***  *“PP*y»  Aod  a  permanent  connection  takes  off  the  whole  make 

ofli^hM  ®APAble  of  producing  about  .36,000  tons  per  annum, 

wtimate^  ’  and,  without  making  any  extravagant 

the  Iron  merely  upon  the  present  high  prices  obtainM  in 

An  Directors  believe  that  the  Shares  of  the  Company  afford 

P«>1U*S  oni*  profitable  home  investment.  An  average 

n«t of  tha  85,000  tons  pi^uced  at  these  works,  mainly 

npon  the  toS  Compan^  *  return  of  10  per  cent . 

t>nny  o*  **»«  “ost  complete  in  the  District,  the  Com” 

*'*<lBired to nlargegoL^TOuoe!^*****^^***  ^ rarloui  woric 

tw  advantage  in  possessing  properties  from 

Parties  are  ■“PPRes  of  coal  and  ironstone.  The  pro- 

week.  the  valu#  “cfpF  about  4,000  tons  of  coal  and  ironstone  per 

estima^^  --i  ***®  present  dearth  of  raw  materials  may  be 

huae  to  yield  Jt  Is  calculated  that  the  ungotten  mines  will  oon- 

*n<*P«werful  „i‘*  S“*“***7 /or  •«’^«ral  years  to  come.  There  is  a  valuable 
'oesjaotiTe  traflic  ^***  nntates.  Complete  railroa’ls  exist  for 

flols,WKr'l?JSS  *Coni«ri*''*”^°”  WorJes  to  the  Mostly  Hole,  Merrills 

•  t  »tal  area  of  the  properties  ia  more  than  750  acres. 


Generally  it  may  be  summarised  that  there  are  six  blast  furnaces, 
paddling  and  mill  nirnaocs  in  the  various  warks,  seventeen  mills  and  forgo v. 

'  steam  hammers  and  squeeaers,  upwards  of  fifty  steam  engines,  large  stocks 
of  ironstone,  pig  iron,  forge  bars,  stocks  of  every  neoessarv  kind,  about  I,ti4) ) 
tons  of  rolls  and  duplicate  castings,  above  2,000  tons  of  permanently  laid 
rails,  with  900  tons  of  tram-plates  and  chairs,  wagons,  trams,  trucks,  and 
fifty  wagon  horses,  five  locomotives,  and  sixty-five  canal  barges.  Tiiere  are 
also  sixty-three  workmen’s  houses,  including  seven  m.anageni’  resideiico-j. 

An  important  feature  in  the  purchase  is,  that  it  includes  100  acres  of  va!  i* 
able  freehold  land  within  the  Borough  of  Wolverhampton,  which  can  bo 
sold  off  for  building  and  commercial  purposes.  The  remainder  of  the  fr  -c- 
hold  property,  amouuting  to  117  acres,  is  also  within  one  mila  of  tho 
Borough. 

The  property  has  been  fully  examined  and  reported  npon  by  klessra 
Wx.  Bird  and  Co.,  of  2  I.awrence  Fountney  llill,  London,  and  a  copy  of 
their  Report  is  enclosed  Iiercwith.  Tliey  value  the  Ironworks,  itlast 
Furnaces,  Colliery  Plant,  Underground  Work,  Freehold  Land  and  .Stocks, 
xs  enumerated,  at  £330,000.  As  the  vslu.ttiaa  was  based  upon  the  prio«)s 
obtained  by  the  Trade  on  the  Ist  January  last,  tho  Company  secunt  the 
benefit  of  the  continuous  rise  siaoe  that  date.  The  ungotten  coal  an  1  ir>«u- 
stone,  the  goodwill,  and  the  brands  and  name  of  the  kMrm  (which  hat  beau 
established  nearly  50  years)  are  not  included  ia  the  valuation,  although 
they  arc  included  in  the  terms  of  purchase. 

The  Company  purchase  the  freeliold  and  leasehold  properties,  wor*cv. 
plant,  machinery,  stock.  Ac.,  direct  from  the  Vendors  at  and  from  the  lat 
January,  1872,  for  the  sum  of  £315,000,  of  which  £235,000  is  to  bo  paid  iu 
cash,  and  £80,000  in  fully  paid  Share.*,  to  rank  for  dividend  upon  e<iual 
terras  with  the  ordinarily  subscribed  capital  of  the  Company.  The  Vendor* 
have  agreed  to  defray  all  the  costs  attending  the  formation  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Company  up  to  the  time  of  the  allotment  of  Shares. 

The  Shares  allotted  to  the  Vendors.  In  part  payment  of  the  purchase* 
money,  are  taken  by  them  bonk  fide  for  investment ;  and  it  has  been  arranged 
that  they  shall  act  as  llanaeing  Directors  for  a  period  of  five  years,  an 
arrangement  which  is  obviou-sly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Shareholders,  from 
the  high  reputation  which  the  works  under  their  management  bear  in  ths 
district. 

A  Contract  dated  10th  April.  1872,  has  bion  entered  into  embodying  the 
terms  of  purchase,  and  made  between  George  J  onea  Barker  and  Thoaeas 
Barker  of  the  one  part,  and  Charlca  Fletcher  Kichardaon,  on  behalf  of  t!ie 
Company,  of  the  other  part ;  a  copy  of  this  Contract,  wlilch  is  the  only 
one  which  has  been  entered  into  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  can 
inspected  at  the  offices  of  the  Solicitors  of  the  Company,  where  the  memo¬ 
randum  and  Articles  of  Association  may  also  be  seen. 

Applications  for  Shares  must  be  made  on  the  enclosed  form,  and  ean  be 
forwarded  to  the  Bankers  or  the  Brokers  of  the  Company,  or  to  Da.xikl 
Jones,  Esq ,  the  Secretary,  at  the  Office*,  from  whom  prospectuses  and 
forms  of  application  may  be  obtained.  Ail  sppUoatioas  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  payment  of  £  1  on  each  Share  applied  for. 

rrospectuaea  and  Forms  of  Application  may  also  be  obtained  at  the 
Offices  of  Messrs  Kichardsons  and  Trevor,  in  London  and  Manchester. 

If  no  allotment  ia  made,  the  full  amount  of  the  depoait  will  be  roturnod. 
If  the  total  number  of  Shares  applied  for  is  not  allotted,  the  balance  of  tha 
depoait  will  be  applied  towards  the  snm  due  on  allotmeut. 

In  the  event  of  non  payment  of  any  instalment  tho  previous  payments 
will  be  liable  to  forfeiture  at  the  discretion  of  the  Directors. 

Dated  llth  April,  1872. 


THE  CHILLINGTON  IRON  COMPANY,  LIMITEP. 


Shabb  Capital,  £350,000,  iir  85, 000  Sbabbs  or  £10  eicx 

POBM  OF  APPUCATI05  POB  SBAniS, 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers.) 


To  the  Directors  of  the  Chillington  Iron  Company,  Limited. 

Gentlemen, —Having  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  Company  at  your  Bankers 
the  sum  of  Pounds,  oeing  One  Pound  per  Share  on  mv  applica¬ 
tion  for  Shares  of  £10  each,  of  the  Chillington  Iron  Company. 

Limited,  I  request  you  to  allot  to  me  that  or  any  less  number  of  Shares,  and 
I  agree  to  accept  the  same,  and  to  pay  the  sum  due  therou  in  the  terms  of 
the  Proq;>eetu8,  dated  llth  April,  1872. 

Name  (in  full) . . . - . 

Address . 

Occupation  (If  any) . . . 

•  Date... . 1872. 

Signature  . 

Addition  to  be  signed  by  applicant  desiring  to  pay  all  the  Instalments  on 

Allotment. 

I  desire  to  pay  up  my  subscription  In  fhll  on  Allotment,  thereby  entitling 
me  to  Interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all  payments  ia 
anticipation  of  the  date  when  they  become  due. 

Signature  . «... . 


CHLORALUM. 

THE  SATE  HOUSEHOLD  DISmTEOTANT. 

CHLORALUM  is  Odourless  Deodorixer. 
CHLORALUM  is  Non-poisonoos. 

CHLORALUM  is  Safeguard  from  Infection. 
CHLORALUM  is  Safe. 

LIQUID— POWDER— WOOL. 


THE  CHLORALUM  COMPANY,  1  Great  Wlnohcsler-strcit  Loildiega 
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FIELDS  OZOKERIT  CANDLES 


SPECIAL  NOTICE, 


!.r  Mr*.'  Sa“'is  Jr  ^ 


ALFEED  'WEBB  MUES, 

Of  12  Brook  street,  Hanover  square,  London, 

With  irhom  originated  the  WORLD-FAMED 
16s.  Trousers, 

Has  the  pleasure  to  inform  many  thousand  cus¬ 
tomers  that  his  Establishment  is  replete  with  the 
BEST  and  NEWEST  DESIGNS  for  GENTLE¬ 
MEN’S  DRESS,  Elastic  Saxony  Twills  for  Morn¬ 
ing,  Frock,  and  Light  Overcoats,  Scotch,  Angola, 
and  West  of  England  Tweeds  for  Riding 
Trousers,  Elastic  Twills  for  Ladies*  Riding 
Habits.  The  Utile  Dulcl  Vicunas  Angolas  and 
Moss  Trooper  Tweeds  for  the  Loch,  Moor,  and 
McunUin  Suits,  at  Three  Guineas,  illustrative  of 
Scotland's  beauteous  Heathers .  also  the  R.  Y.  8. 
Indigo  Blue  Yam  I^ed  Cheriots  for  Yachting, 
im pervious  to  Wind  and  Weather. 

THE  GUINEA  TWEED  WATERPROOF 
OVERCOATS, 

all  Sizes  and  Colours,  ready  for  immediate  use. 

ALFRED  WEBB  MILES, 

Only  Address,  12  Brook  street,  Hanover  square, 
London,  W. — Established  1841. 


LADIES’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSO¬ 

CIATION,  London. 

The  Summer  Courses  of  Lectures  to  Ladies,  bv 
Professors  of  Unlversi^  College,  on  English 
Literature,  Italian  and  German  Xanguages  and 
Literature^  and  Constitutional  History,  will  begin 
at  University  .College  on  and  after  Monday, 
April  15. 

Prospectuses,  class-tickets,  and  free  admissions 
to  the  first  lecture  of  each  Course  to  be  obtained 
at  the  Secretanr’s  Office,  University  College,  or 
from  the  Hon.  Sec.,  .T.  E.  Mylne,  Esq.,  27  Oxford 
square,  Hyde  park.  W. 


IVTATIONAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Phtsician— Dr  BARR  MEADOWS. 

Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-inn  road.  King’s 
cross,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
Mitre  street,  Aldgate,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays— morning  at  Ten ;  evening,  fh>m  Six  till 
Nine. 

Average  number  of  cues  under  treatment  1,000 
weekly.. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Hon.  Sec. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  expe¬ 
rienced  dressmakers  and  millinera,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mouraing  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  maiked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same 
price  as  ifpurchased  at  the  London  General 
Mouraing  Warehouse,  in  Regent  street.  Reason¬ 
able  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE. 

245, 247, 240,  and  251  Regent  street. 


QUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY, 

O  ST  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANGHAM 
PLACE,  Sunday  afternoons,  at  4  precisely. 

To-morrow,  Professor  W.  K.  CLIFFORD.  M.A. 
(Cambridge),  on  ” Ether;  the  evidence  for  its 


Nineteenth  annual 

EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  Artists  of  the  Continental  Schools,  is 
NOW  OPEN,  at  the  FRENCH  GALLERY.  120 
Pall-mall,  from  half-past  nine  till  six  o’clock 
Admission,  la  Catalogue,  fid. 


Bedsteads,  bedding,  and 

FURNITURE.  BEDSTEADS,  IRON 
and  BRASS,  and  CHILDREN’S  COTS.  A  very 
large  assortment  of  150  patterns  on  show,  from 
11s.  to  45/. 

Bedding  Manufactured  on  the 

premises,  and  warranted  by  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON. 

For  Bedsteads.  Width:  4  feet  5 

-  3ft.  fiin.  feet. 

Best  Alva  under  Mat-  -  -  ■■  ■ 

tresses . 11s.  fid.  16s.  .  18s.  . 

Good  Coloured  Wool  17s.  .  25s.  .  28s.  fid. 

Best  Brown  Wool  .  21s.  6d.  31s.  6d.  34s.  fid. 

Good  White  do.  .  .  28s.  fid.  4.3s.  .  47a  . 

Best  do . 50a  .  73s.  .  8la  . 

Good  Horse  Hair  .  .  42s.  fid.  fi2s.  .  60e.  . 

Best  do . 55s.  .  83s.  .  94s.  . 

German  Spring  Hair 

Staffing  ....  fi5s.  .  87a  fid.  95a  . 

Best  Spring  Elastic 

Sides . 85a  .  I15s  .  125s  . 

Feather  Beds,  from  31a  to  180s.;  bolsters,  fia 
to  29s.  fid. ;  ditto  Pillows,  3s.  fid.  to  13s. ;  down 
pillows,  10s.  fid.  to  17s. 

FURNITURE  for  bed-rooms  and  dining-rooma 
— Complete  suites  in  mahogany,  fancy  woods, 
polished  and  Japanned  deal,  always  on  wow. 

Furniture  for  dining-rooms. — An  assortment  of 
Sideboards,  Dining  Tables,  Dinner  Wargons, 
Chairs.  Couches,  and  every  other  article  of  dintng- 


PHCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard 

-L  street  and  Charing  cross,  London.  Estab¬ 
lished  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlementa 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 


OTARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTI0N. 

A  A  — The  admire 


A  A  —The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Ssaoe  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  eseh  Bottle, 
prepared  by  £.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  rigned 

EUcabeth  Lazenbi/. 


BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  FOWDSE^ 

taken  by  dyspepMet  at  each  meal  (bottlM 
of  one  ounoeX 

PRIZE  OF  THE  FRENCH  INSirTlITE, 
1856, 

0OLS  XIDAL,  FABI8  BXHIBITTOir,  1867, 
8ILVBR  XBDAL,  1888. 

And  anpplied  to  the  principal  Hospitals  of  Psris 
since  1854. 

BOUDAULT'S  PEPSINE  WINE  (SHERKT),  46.  AND  8s. 

DeUdous  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 

BOUDAULT’S  PEP8IHE 

A  very  convenient  form  for  persons 
travelling. 

HOTTOT  BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Vletoris, 
Paris. 

A.  and  M.  ZIMMERMANN,  7  Fean  cowt, 
London.  E.C. 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E  — 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas- 
■engers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 
Every  Thurs¬ 
day,  St  2  p.m. 

Every  Thurs¬ 
day,  at  2  p.m. 

Thursday,  April 
11,  at  2  p.m., 

,  and  every 


GIBRALTAR 
MALTA 
A  L  E  X  A  N- 
DRIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 
OALLE 
MADRAS 
CALCUTTA 
PENANG 
SINGAPORE 
CHINA 
JAPAN 

AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA¬ 
LAND 

(Cargo  only.)  ,  .  _  _ 

)  after.  J  after. 

And  all  Porta  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  Company. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 


Every  Monday 
at  5  a.m. 


EFFERVESCENT  SALINE  POWDERS 
“TONIC.  ALTERATIVE,  AND 
APERIENT!  n" 

Are  the  mod  rational  re^W 
oases  of  Enlarg^  Liver,  ^  ^ 

hoidal  DlseMa,  L- 
in  removing  all  Disorders 
Bowels. 

Tho  most  T  . 

their  use  in  all - 

Reference  permit^  to 

§e  sent  on  appUoation. 

Sold  in  boxes  at  2s.  — 

8  stamps  extra  from  T.  GARNER,  75 
Stoke  Newington,  V. 


Mid  Obstinate  Con^paN*. 

Stomach 

happy  resnlts  have  bssn  ot 
all  tKi  above  aflbdipoa 

ivcicrru<;c  U>  thOSCbelienw 

trefentoie  to  publMing  TeatiiaottiaU, 

fid.  and  4s.  <M.;  s] 


ANGER  HOSPITAL,  Brompton, 

wd  lfi7  Piccadilly,  W.—  This  HoTpital 
which  is  unendowed  and  entirely  dependent  upon 
voluntary  contributions,  it  free  to  the  sick  pror 
spring  from  cancer,  no  letters  of  admi^n 
being  required. 

SUPPO^??*^^  eBTuestly  APPEAL  for  conUnued 

paTa'iSS's'w^r^®®'  ’ 

Bankers.— Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 
By  order,  :  H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 


OLD  COINS  FOR  SALE, 

Gold,  SUver  and  Copper,  in  br 
Early  Britiab,  English, 

Apply-W.  EGGLESTON.-  Low 
Dewsbury. 


Width: 

4  feet 

3ft. 

fiin. 

11s.  fid. 

16s.  . 

17s.  . 

25a  . 

21t.  6d. 

31s.  6d. 

28t.  fid. 

4.3s.  . 

50a  . 

73s.  . 

42s.  fid. 

fi2s.  . 

55s.  . 

83s.  . 

fi5s.  . 

87t.  6d. 

85a  . 

1 15s  . 

( 
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burn"  THE  “STAR”  NIGHT  LIGHTS. 


WM.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

EDIHBUBGH,  INDIA  PALE,  AND 

dimer  ales, 

sptfklin?.  refreshing,  nourishing,  and  economicaL 

TO  BE  HAD  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RETAILERS, 

nhserre  Trade  Marks,  as  other  brands  are  fre- 

substituted. 

Boweries -Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 

T  .ii>n  utrtres— Belvedere  road,  8.E. ;  Liver- 
Bristol.  14  Nmtow  quays 
qioTM  7  Lower  Abbey  streets  Swansea, 
SSrps^Tt'Gltsgow. Queen  streets  Binning- 
im,  13  Temple  street. 

healthy  digestion. 

Notbing  is  SO  important  to  the  hunwn  as 

healthy  digestive  organs,  and  when  they 
are  impaired,  the  popular  and  pro¬ 
fessional  remedy  is 

HOBSON’S  PEPSINE. 

Sold  in  bottles  from  3s.,  and  In  boxes  from  2s.  6d., 
by  all  Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 
124  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 

IMPERFECT  DIGESTION 
AND  ASSIMILATION. 

SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 
potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only  reme¬ 
dies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
fffldently  supply  the  juace  of  the  oil  when  re¬ 
jected  by  the  stomach.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  the  published  records  of  numerous 
radical  men,  e!(tracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  21s. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 
NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


KIR  AH  AN’S 


WHISKY. 


This  celebrated  and  most  delicions  old  m^ow 
spirit  is  the  yery  CREAM  OF  IRISH 

WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  words  “Kinahan's  .  LL  .  ”  on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

molcsale  D^t,  «a  Great  Titchfisld  street, 
Oxford  street.  W. 

CLEAN  COUFLEXIONS 

T  “  United  Service  ”  Soap 

laDlet,  which  also  imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

manufactured  bt 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self- 
fitting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  'Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 

WHITEXIEJ-A-ID’S 

SOLIDIFIED  SOUP  SQUARES, 

immediate  use,  and  most  nutritious, 
and  ft  T  Chemists.  Wholesale  at  8 

®  »  Lime-street  square,  E-C. 


TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

SHARP'S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

The  APRIL  NUMBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 

Contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  PrloM^ 
Report^  Dividends,  Ac.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks^. 
Hines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Tel^raph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  ko. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  S3  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

Establishbd  1862. 

Bankibs  :  London  and  Wbstminbtib,  Lothbdbt,  London,  E.O. 

PRINTING  DECORATIVE  DESIGNS 

On  Walls,  Ceilings,  Ac.,  in  Gold  and  Colonrs. 

EDWARD  LEE’S  PATENT. 

Architects  would  find  this  process  cheaper,  far  snperior,  and  more  durable  than  hand 

painting  or  stencilling. 

PATENT  PERMANENT  GLASS  TILES 

For  Church  Decorations,  Walls,  Flower  Boxes,  Ac. 

10  FEATHERSTONE  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  W.0.„ 

AND 

23  SOUTH  CASTLE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

TO  INVESTORS. 

L  Mon?JP^  &  PENNINGTON’S 

JKNT8  ;  ®®CORD  of  INVE8T- 

Britiih  and  exhaustive  Review  of 

fonejMwkS,  Stock  and  Share  and 


PUBE  AEBATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  BUTHIK  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass.  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithla,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED.  “  R.  ELLIS  and  SON, 
RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  bears  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 
Agents W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  street, 
Cavendish  square. 

OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

Solution  pore  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  is. 
per  dozen  half- pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Dmggists. 

OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON— Show  Rooms,  48  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactoryand Show  Rooms, 
Broad  street.  Established  1807. 


DINNEFOHD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magresia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  a®  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DIMNEFORD  AMD  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS. — Diseases  and  casualties  inci¬ 
dental  to  youth  may  be  safely  treated  by  the  use 
of  these  excellent  medicaments  according  to  the 
printed  directions  folded  round  each  pot  and  box. 
This  Ointment  is  not  alone  applicable  to  external 
ailments ;  conjointly  with  the  Pills  it  exercises 
the  most  salutary  influence  in  checking  inflamma¬ 
tions  in  the  interior  of  the  body;  when  rubbed 
upon  the  back  and  chest  it  gives  most  sensible 
relief  in  asthma,  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  and  threat¬ 
ening  consumption.  Holloway’s  remedies  are 
especially  serviceable  in  liver  and  stomach  com¬ 
plaints.  For  the  cure  of  bad  legs,  all  sorts  of 
wounds,  sores,  and  likewise  scrofula  and  scorbutic 
affections,  this  Ointment  produces  a  cooling  and 
soothing  feeling  most  acceptable  to  the  sufferer. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 


rpHIS  excellent  Fwnily  Medicine  iff 
JL  the  most  effective  reme^  for  indigestion^ 
bilioBs  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appettte, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  oooa- 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  tmly excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
of  spirits,  dnlness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medidn^ 
'Vendor.  Is.  1^  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

^HIS  preparation  is  one  ot  the  benefitff 
-1-  which  the  science  of  modem  ohsmistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind:  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  oenturr,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Goat  was  oonsiderea  a  romance  z 
bat  now  the  eflScacy  and  safety  of  this  medldnc  la 
■o  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials 
fVom  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that  pnblio 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  moet  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  reetraint  of  diet  or  eon- 
flnement  daring  their  use,  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
vendor,  la  and  2a  9d.  i>er  box. 


Now  ready,  88  pages,  8to,  price  la ;  in  cloth,  2e. 

THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 

Papers  Bepbditbd  pbom  *  Tbb  ExAniinsx.* 
CONTEBTS  : 

The  Female  Frandiisa;  Women’s  Eleefeoral 
Disabilities ;  **  The  Woman  Question  ^ 

Vice  of  Contentment ;  Women  and  War ;  Women 
and  Work;  Dowries;  The  Law  of  Breach  of 
Promise ;  The  Novel- Reading  Disease ;  Rising  in 
Life;  The  Education  of  Women;  Mother’* 
Wronga 

The  **  Papers  reprinted  from  the  *  Examiner,*  ** 
and  entitled  **  The  Woman  Qnettion.”  smbraea  a 
great  variety  of  topics  oonnsotsd  with  this  impor¬ 
tant  subject.  Some  of  these  topics  are  treated  in 
a  very  able  and  original  manner,  and  the  Papera, 
though  short,  are  eminently  saggestive.  .  .  The 
pamphlet  merits  the  serious  attention  of  ereiy 
sensiDle  man,  and  we  are  ranch  mistaken  if  it  doee 
not  open  the  minds  of  many  to  new  views  on  this 
great  subject.”— The  Metropolitan. 

G.  H.  LAPHAM,  9  Wellington  street,  Strand, 
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OBATEFUL-COMFOBTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BBEAETAST. 

**  Bjr « thoroaeb  knowlol^e  of  the  natural  laws 
which  gorcrn  tne  operationa  of  dl^eetion  and 
natiition,  and  by  a  earelnl  application  of  the  fine 
propertiea  of  well-ieleeted  eoooa.  Mr  Kppi  has 
prided  our  breakfaft  tablea  with  a  delicatelj 
Batonred  bereraze  which  may  aave  us  many 
hmfj  doetora*  bifla.*’— Ciril  Serrioo  Gazette. 
Made  limply  with  bolUnf  water  or  milk. 
Eadi  packet  ta  labelled, 

JAME.S  EPPS  and  CO.,  Ilomoaopathlc  Cheralata, 
London. 

Also  makera  of  Epps’a  Cacioine,  a  thin, 
refreahinff  ereoin)^  bercrafi'e. 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

COMPANT.  KaUbliahed  1S03. 

1  Old  Broad  atreet,  R.C.,  and  IS  and  17  Pall- 
roaU,  8.W. 

Capital,  Xl,S00,00a  Paid-up  and  luTeated, 

'  X7001000. 

IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE. 

TUE  ARTIZANS’,  labourers*, 

and  OBNKRAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY 
(Limited). 

.CaplUl,  £250,000.  Sharea,  £10.  £3  paid  per 
Share. 

Preaident—The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 

AnniTnaTOBS.  |  Local  Couxcil. 
Bkrht  Hon.  Earl  I  Sir  Thos.  Razley,  M.P. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “RED  AS  A 

ROSE  IS  SHE.” 


Ibft/teiibury. 


Jacob  Dright.  Esq ,  31.  I*. 


RUrbt  lion.  Earl  Liob-  }  John  Chcetham,  Eaq., 


field 

Lord  Elcbo,  M.P. 
Ac ,  &e.,  Ac. 


late  M.P. 

W.  K.  Callender,  jun., 
£aq.,  M.P. 


Immediately,  in  9  role.,  crown  8ro, 


GOODBYE,  sweetheart. 

by  B-HOID-A.  BI^OTJO-BZT'Olsr, 

Author  of  ‘Cometh  Up  aa  a  Flower,’  and  ‘Red  aa  a  Roae  ia  She.’ 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Burlington  street. 


W.  8WINDLKHURST,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

The  Company  is  especially  formed  to  erect  im- 
prored  workmen’s  dwellings  on  tlie  co-operative 
principle.  No  beerahop  or  tavern  to  be  erected  on 
the  Company’s  property.  DepositH  at  5  per  cent, 
guaranteed.  I’rospeetuaea  on  appHc<itiun,  cncios- 
ing  stamp. 

Office :  1  Great  ColleM  street  (opponitH  the  House 
of  Lords),  WMtminster,  London. 

DEATH  OR  INJURY  FROM  ACCIJENT, 

WITH  TUB  CONSiqrSNT 

LOSS  OF  TIME  AND  MONEY, 
rnoviuiD  you  dt  a  roucY  or  tub 

Eailwaj  Passengers  Assurance 
Company, 

AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

AB  ANBCAL  PATMBNT  Or  £1  TO  £6  5s. 

IB3DHB5£|,000  at  DBATH,  OR  AN  ALLOWANCB  AT 
THB  RATB  OF  £«  PER  WEEK  FOR  INJURY. 

£850.000  have  been  Paid  as  Com]>euaation, 
ONE  oat  of  averj  12  Annutl  Policy  Holders 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  YEAR. 

Tor  partionlara  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Railway  BUtioni.  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CORNHiLL  A  TO  ReqcNT  street, 
London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  SccretHr)'. 

MR  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST^ 

149  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C., 

Gives  instruction  in 

MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Hocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrato  the  Works  of 
Ansted,  liuckland,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  and  others, 
on  the  fullowing  terms: 

100  Small  Specimens,  In  Cabinet  with 

Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

*00  Specimens,  larger,  ia  Cabinet  with 

rive  Trays .  6  6  0 

300  Speeimena.  larger,  in  Cabinet  wit'i 

.  10  10  0 

400  gpMimens.  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 
Twelve  Drawers  . 21  0  0 

More  extensive  Col  lections,  either  to  illustrate 
Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50  to  500  Guineas  each, 
with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
the  study  of  theee  interesting  branches  of  Scienc^ 
ft  knowl6di{'6  of  which  ftATonit  to  much  pleABoro  to 
the  tnveller  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  CollecUoni  some  of  the 
specimens  are  rare,  and  ail  more  select. 


13  Obsat  Marlboboocii  street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 

The  SWITZERS.  By  W.  Hepworth 

DIXON.  Second  Edition.  1  vol.,8ro,158. 

“A  lively,  Interesting,  and  altogether  novel 
book  on  Sintserland.  It  is  full  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  and,  like  all  Mr  Dixon’s  books,  it  is 
eminently  readable.”— Dally  New.s. 

We  advise  every  one  who  cares  for  good 
literature  to  got  a  copy  of  this  brilliant,  novel, 
nnd  abundantly  instructive  account  of  the  Swit¬ 
zers.” — Post. 

SPORT  at  HOME  and  ABROAD. 

By  Lord  WILLIAM  LENNOX.  2  vols.,  21i. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and 

BARONETAGE  for  1872.  Under  the 
Especial  Patronage  of  her  Majesty,  Corrected 
by  the  Nobility,  and  contaluin^r  all  the  New 
Creations.  41  st  Edition.  I  vol.,  royal  8vo, 
with  the  Arms  beautifully  engrared,  hand¬ 
somely  bound,  gilt  edges,  31s.  Gd. 

FBAIRIE  FAXMS  and  PRAIRIE 

K  O  L  K.  njr  PARKER  GII.LUORK 
(”  Ubique  ’^.  2  vols.,  with  illustrations,  218. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

HOPE  DEFERRED.  By  Eliza  F. 

POLLARD.  3  vols. 

GOLDEN  KEYS.  3  vols. 

”  The  power  and  talent  evinced  by  the  author 
admit  of  no  question.” — Messenger. 

The  aUEEY  of  the  REGIMENT. 

By  KATHARINE  KING.  3  vols. 

‘*  A  charming,  fresh,  cheery  novel.  Its  merits 
arc  rare  and  welcome.” — Spectator. 

”  In  spite  of  little  defects  ‘The  Queen  of  the 
Regiment  ’  may  be  pronounced  a  successful  and 
attractive  novel”— Atbeuwuni. 

ASTON  E07AL.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  St  Olave’8.’  3  vols. 

”  ‘  Aston  Royal  ’  abounds  with  beauties,  much 
clever  writing,  and  that  thorough  insight  into 
human  nature  which  mad^  ‘  St  Olave's  ’  so  univer¬ 
sally  aud  deservedly  popular.” — Messenger. 

OMBRA.  By  Mrs  Oliphant,  Author 

of  ‘  Chrotiicles  of  Carlingford,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

[Just  ready. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  ‘  ROB  ROY.’ 

Third  Edition.  (8th  Thousand.)  With  8  Maps 
and  60  lilustrationa.  Crown  8to,  12s., 

rpHE  *  ROB  ROY  ’  on  the  JORDAN, 

X  NILE,  RED  SEA,  GENKSSARETH,  Ac. 
A  Canoe  Cruise  in  Palestine  and  Egypt  and  the 
Waters  of  Damascua.  By  JOHN  MACGREGOR, 
M.A. 

JOHN  HURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 

Illustrated  with  full-page  engrariugi,  8to, 
cloth,  IDs.  6d., 

FOXE’S  book  of  MARTYRS,  with 

Notes  and  Comments,  by  the  Rev.  T.  MIL¬ 
NER,  M.A.  A  New  Edition,  with  an  Essay  on 
Popenr,  aud  additions  by  the  Rev.  INGRAM 
COBBIN,  M.A. 

London:  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancraa  lane. 
Cheapside. 


I  NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP 
I  ‘  ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE’ 

THREE  to  ONE ;  or  some  Passages 

out  of  the  Life  of  Amicia,  Lady  SweetsDol* 
By  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASKNT,  DcT 
Author  of  ‘  Annals  of  an  Eventful  Life.*  fa 
3  YOls .  (Ready  on  April  iS. 

The  ELEVENTH  EDITION  of 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 
DIOEENS. 

BY  JOHN  FORSTER. 

Vol.  I.  1812—1812. 

Demy  8to,  with  Portraits  and  other  Ill'jfri. 
lions,  price  12s. 

The  HIGHLANDS  of  CENTRAL 

INDIA.  By  the  late  Captain  FORSYTH. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  with  a  31ap  and 
(joloured  lllustratious,  price  18s. 

[Now  reedy. 

ROSSEL’S  POSTHUMOUS  PAPERS. 

Translated  from  the  French.  Cro;va  Sro, 
price  8b. 

From  the  ‘  Athenwnm.’ 

“  Those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  clear  insight 
into  the  details,  personages,  and  secret  sprii^  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  melo-dramas  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  should  read  this  book,  the 
chronicle  of  the  tnoughts  aud  deeds  of  one  of  the 
most  estimable  of  the  revolutionists.” 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 

npHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

X  No.  264,  will  be  published  NEXT  WEEK. 

CONTB2IT8: 

I.  The  State  of  English  Archlteotnre. 

II.  Thomas  Carlyle. 

III.  Trade  with  China. 

IV.  Milton  ^  » 

V.  Modern  Scepticism— Tlie  Duke  of  Somerset. 

VI.  The  British  Parliament,  iU  History  wd 
Eloquence. 

VII.  Diary  of  a  Diplomatist. 

VII  I.  Education,  Secularism,  and  Nonconformity. 
IX.  Concession  to  the  United  States. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 
Price  2s.  Od. 

rpHE  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEUT. 

X  No.  XXXVII.  April,  1872. 

1.  The  Development  of  Opinion  in 
Christian  Church.— II.  By  (the  Ute)  J.  J.  Tayler, 
B.  A. 

3.  Herder  aa  Theologian :  1.  —  BlographlcsJ. 
By  J.  Frederick  Smith.  „  vr  nv 

3.  Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch.  Part  >  i. 

.nd  th.  rroWem  E-K 
By  Moncure  D.  Conway. 

5.  Islam  in  India.  By  A.  C.  Lyall.  _  «  j 

6.  St  Paul  and  the  Nero  Legend.  By  t.  *»• 

Monro,  M.A.  ,  „  BtC. 

7.  Christianity  and  Modem  Scepticism,  aj  ^ 

^I^SmnkcnmjM  and  Legislation.  By 

^Publishera:  Messrs  WILLIAMS 
GATE,  14  HenrietU  street, 

London,  and  20  South  Frederick  street, 
burgh.  _  - 

MISS  BBADDON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  New  Novel,  hr  the  Authorof  ‘  LaJjA^’oT^ 
Secret,’  Ac.  In  3  vols.,  at  all  Libraries- 


J^OBERT  AINSLEIGH. 


Lottdon: 


Printing-office.  16  Little  Pultenev  atreet,  in  the  Parish  of  St  Jame^ 

1Lto1dai^Aiw?1S*V87S  *’  *>y  Gustavub  Uabdino  Laphax,  9  .Wellington  atreet,  Strand,  in  the  aforesaid  CoaBl 


